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The Use of a “Fit-Up” Booth in Othello 


LAWRENCE J. ROSS 







SOGENT doubts about the theory of a permanent “inner stage” 
in Elizabethan public theaters like the Globe, in the sense of 
an elaborate, discoverable, recessed playing area specifically 
¥ and “persistently used for actions localized in ‘interior’ scenes”, 
23 have been appearing with increasing frequency both in studies 
= of the early theater and in reports of experimental staging of 
Elizabethan plays.’ These encourage us to examine the alternatives to the “inner 
stage” which have been suggested by considering in greater detail than a gen- 
eral study would permit any play that may illuminate their possible use. Such 
a play is Othello. 'To a student of this tragedy it appears on the face of it difficult 
to believe that a climactic passage like that from the beginning of V.ii to the 
entrance of Emilia, or indeed what follows in the remainder of the scene, would 
have been played in as restricted a space and as far back on the Globe stage 
as theories presuming a permanent “inner stage” must suppose. And one similar 
alternative which has been suggested surely is worse. Richard Flatter’s idea 
(which accords with J. C. Adams’ suggestion) that the whole of V. ii was played 
on an “upper stage”, while the entire platform remained unoccupied and un- 
used, seems a theatrical absurdity.” Elevation actually is required only twice in 
the text: for Brabantio’s entrance “above, at a window” in I.i and for the First 
Gentleman’s spying “from the cape” at the beginning of Act II. To be sure, a 
balcony might have been used for the Herald’s announcement in II. ii; and 
conceivably also for III. ii; and it seems to me a good guess to suppose elevation 
implied for Othello’s short appearance in V.i, since it would help to support 
the ironies in the text about his superior comprehension of what is occurring. 
But nowhere else, and certainly not in V. ii, would the use of any sort of upper 
playing-space we might want to theorize about be requisite or meaningful. 
Now in V. ii the bed is not only the place of the action at the start of the 
scene, but also the recurring focal point of attention throughout the remainder 
of it. Othello draws “the curtains”—presumably those on the bed—before open- 
ing the door for Emilia (1. 104). Their dialogue about the attemp: on Cassio’s 
life takes much of its dramatic tension from the fact that these curtains are closed 
on what we know and she does not. At line 117 Desdemona’s unearthly cry 
“O falsely, falsely murder’d!” must be heard through the curtains, at which 
1 Richard Hosley, “The Discovery-space in Shakespeare’s Globe”, Shakespeare Survey 12 (1959), 
p. 35. See G. F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays At the Red Bull Theater 1602-1625 
(London and New York, 1940), p. 131 ff.; Allardyce Nicoll, “Studies in the Elizabethan Stage 
since 1900”, Shakespeare Survey 1 (1948), p. 5; C. Walter Hodges, The Globe Restored (New 


York, 1953), p. 53 ff.; A. M. Nagler, Shakespeare's Stage (New Haven, 1958), p. 26 ff. For 


reports on actual staging, see e.g., Bernard Miles and Josephine Wilson, “Three Festivals at the 
Mermaid Theatre”, SO, V (1954), 310. 


2 The Moor of Venice (London, 1950), p. 222. 
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point Emilia discovers her. The hero’s heated dialogue with Emilia and the 
exposure of Iago surely would take place well forward on the stage. Yet Emilia 
reveals “My mistress here lies murthered in her bed” (1. 185); Othello “fals on 
the bed” to moan a few lines later (1. 198; Qr SD); and here too they lay the 
dying Emilia by her “mistress’ side” (1. 237) from which position she must 
quietly address the Moor: “. . . she was chaste; she lov’d thee, cruel Moor” 
(1. 249). And the now dazed and disarmed hero has just been struggling to kill 
the villain but fourteen lines before. Where are we to suppose the bed to have 
been placed in relation to that struggle? When Othello has been left alone, a 
prisoner on-stage, the “heavenly sight” confronting him from the bed returns 
the dramatic focus there, and there his final speech is to occur if he is con- 
veniently “to die upon a kiss” (1. 359). The “tragic loading of this bed”, the 
“object” that “poisons sight”, must plainly, then, have been central in the main 
playing area, and well within the actors’ view as well as the audience’s. It was be- 
cause it was meant to be so terribly present and not merely because the bodies 
had to be got off stage that Lodovico was made to command “Let it be hid” 
(Il. 363-365). 

In eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century theatrical tradition, the bed 
appears to have been placed at stage center rear; and it is possible that this 
arrangement dates from the seventeenth century. However, it would be a mistake 
to suppose (as do, for example, the New Cambridge editors of the play) that 
this tradition, or the fact that Othello draws “the curtains” at line 104, neces- 
sarily means that in the Elizabethan theater “The bed is therefore on the inner 
stage.”* All the same, some structure offering the opportunity of a “discovery” 
probably must be hypothesized. We should notice that there is no clear indica- 
tion in the text that this bed was thrust or drawn in as (to judge from explicit 
Elizabethan directions) many such large properties evidently were to get them 
into the main acting area, especially when they so constituted a principal locus 
of action through an extended scene.® Normally at the first Globe, as Hosley has 
shown, “Unless a ‘show’ is to be presented, necessary furniture is always carried 
on stage; and unless a non-ambulatory player is to be specially ‘shown’. . . 
he also is carried on stage.”® In this case the stage-directions in the substantive 
texts are themselves too ambiguous or inadequate to let us be sure whether or 
not a “show” was intended. Qr reads only “Enter Othello with a light”. F's 
“Enter Othello, and Desdemona in her bed” could mean the bed was in fact 
simply thrust on stage; on the other hand, it appears unquestionable that Eliza- 
bethan “stage-directions sometimes use ‘Enter’ . . . in a loose sense of persons, 
who do not actually move in ... but are ‘discovered’ . . . by a curtain.”” How- 
ever, other dramatic conditions needing to be met here do suggest the bed is 
likely to have been concealed and then “shown”. The whole effect of the tensely 
reflective opening of V.ii obviously depends on the swift continuity of the 
staging from the violence of the rapidly paced V.i, on Desdemona’s already 
being “in her bed”, and on the immediate presentation of a “show” or tableau: 


8 See Arthur Colby Sprague, Shakespeare and the Actors (Cambridge, Mass., 1944), pp. 211, 401. 
4 Alice Walker and John Dover Wilson, eds., Othello (Cambridge, 1957), p. 215. 

5 See Hodges, p. 54, Reynolds, p. 69. 

6 Hosley, p. 45. 

TE. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), III, 81-82. 
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Othello, his “light” in his hand, contemplating Desdemona in her bed beneath 
the starred heavens. 

Now, if a concealment and “show” are indeed involved here, then the Globe 
discovery space treated by Hosley clearly cannot have been used for it. A cur- 
tained recess in the tiring house facade at the rear of the stage could of course be 
assumed to have contained, or even represented, the bed. However, as Hosley 
has demonstrated, the normal discovery space at the Globe he discusses must 
have been “off-stage, or outside and somehow distinct from the main playing- 
area”; and the concealments which use it “do not involve any appreciable move- 
ment within the discovery-space” itself.* Both these points violate the require- 
ments of this scene. 

On the other hand, the alternative device for concealments, the temporary 
booth-like structure jutting out from the tiring house onto the platform which 
Reynolds, Hodges, and Nagler have suggested was a standard piece of Eliza- 
bethan stage equipment,® would not violate the requirements of this scene. 
This, hung with curtains, could have served for the discovery with the added 
essential advantage of bringing the climactic action inextricably associated with 
the bed well forward into the principal acting area. And there surely is where 
it ought to be. We have but one contemporary account of an early performance 
of Othello and that reports a mounting of the play at Oxford and not the Globe. 
Nevertheless, in that production at least the same King’s Men who acted the 
play in London evidently placed the bed close enough to the audience for the 
facial expressions of the Desdemona to have been a major dramatic account: the 
boy actor, we are told, “cum in lecto decumbens spectantium misericordiam 
ipso vultu imploraret”.’° 

We may pause here to observe the significant degree to which the theatrical 
conception implied in this contemporary document contrasts with that under- 
lying the modern reconstruction of this scene by John Cranford Adams. Adams 
believed the whole of V.ii to have been played in a “chamber” on the “upper 
stage” and the bed to have been placed in a passageway behind that stage, the 
rear hangings of the “chamber” supposedly serving as the curtains of that side 
of the bed facing the audience. He assumed a two-fold advantage in this arrange- 
ment: the action, penned as it is in a narrow enclosure, is “unencumbered” 
by the presence of the bed; and the shocking murder can be to some extent 
shrouded by its deep position.’* The contrast between these two conceptions is 
sufficiently extreme to advertise the fact that a difference in fundamental dra- 
matic logic and values is involved in the choice between setting of the bed in 
the main playing area and placement of it in a permanent “inner stage” or 
“chamber” appropriate for interior scenes. Reynolds and Hodges already have 
insisted that the choice between these two approaches to the staging is very far 
from being as inconsequential as it might appear; but the point requires further 
study and amplification. Implicitly at issue is nothing less than the dramaturgical 
mode and emphasis native to the Elizabethan theater as opposed to modern 

8 Hosley, pp. 46, 45. 

® See Reynolds, p. 132 ff., Hodges, p. 60, Nagler, pp. 26 ff., 45-46. 

10 G, Tillotson, “Othello and The Alchemist at Oxford in 1610”, The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, (July 20, 1933), p. 494 (italics mine). I find that Nagler, p. 82, already has noted that 


this document implies the closeness of the bed to the audience. . 
11 John Cranford Adams, The Globe Playhouse (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), pp. 283-284. 
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expectations, founded on quite different presuppositions, brought to it. In 
modern reconstructions, as Reynolds has said, the assumption of a permanent 
“inner stage” is inextricably connected with a realistic conception of stage 
representation: “. . . if we assume a permanent rear stage, our natural tendency 
is to look for scenes in which to use it, and to try so far as possible for modern 
consistency and realism”.’* Such a tendency is not merely apt to run counter 
to the Elizabethans’ freer sense of stage locale; it is sufficiently at odds with 
their basic mode of representing reality to interfere with our grasp of the 
actual dramatic capacities and concerns of their largely conventional stagecraft. 
And it therefore can be expected to result in something more than the miscon- 
ception of the staging of some particular scenes or the ineffective placing of a 
few dramatic objects; something more even than the incongruous setting of 
Othello’s address to the stars in a master bedroom situated, with realistic ap- 
propriateness, on a second storey. There is a coherence between the way a 
property gains meaning in a dramatic action and the prevailing view of reality 
in the play. The conception of the “inner stage” really means the importation 
into a play like Othello of grounds of credibility and significance according to 
our modern lights; and these must obscure dramatic purposes dependent on the 
quite differently founded dramatic logic we thus confuse or displace. To place 
Desdemona’s bed and the related action on an appropriately “interior” stage 
is fundamentally to reduce the scope of the scene to the dimensions of domestic 
realism. It is a conception of staging which appears to me to accord in its 
unexamined presuppositions with such critical views of the whole action as 
those taking as their prime concern the causal and realistically circumstantial 
validity of the individual Othello’s jealousy instead of the meaning of the tragic 
hero Othello’s temptation. 

The desire to place the bed in a discoverable interior appears to result largely 
from an inability to conceive for the bed as a dramatic object any import that 
is not primarily implicated in a continuum of realistic environment. On the 
Elizabethan stage, however, where there was no consistent realistic setting in 
our sense at all, and where place needed to be indicated only when and to the 
extent it suited the dramatist, a dramatic property’s significance necessarily 
was established on a different condition. This condition offered correspondingly 
different possibilities in final dramatic value. The very incompleteness of literal 
representation gave greater and different prominence to whatever did appear. 
Such a situation encouraged a synechdochic method. It also accorded with an 
emblematic tendency in treatment of the visual whereby meaning was likely 
to be rendered as much in symbolic as in realistic terms. Finally, it fostered an 
awareness of, and made possible an undiminished emphasis on, the actually 
dramatic significance of an object in the particular action in which it appeared. 
Among the greater poetic dramatists this situation could result in the capacity 
of properties to perform as metaphorical or symbolic repositories of the mean- 
ing of the dramatic action, from which they then might seem to spring as con- 
summatory expressions. They could become, as they do frequently and charac- 
teristically in Shakespeare, emphatic concrete forms in which the whole situa- 
tion could be epitomized. Desdemona’s bed is just such a property. It is not 
placed in a bedroom; it brings the locale of a bedroom with it, by implication, 

12 Reynolds, p. 133. 
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and only to that extent. And because it thus renders the place without being 
absorbed in it, it is liberated primarily to serve as an unmitigated and complex 
symbol which keynotes and dominates the whole consummatory movement of 
the tragedy. The bed is not a necessary “room” furnishing which might encum- 
ber the action; it is physically and expressively the center of the action and so 
placed as to be inseparable from it. A symbol of marriage, of this marriage, its 
potential for representative disaster or fulfillment, the bed sets the place of 
tragic discord, not in a bedroom, but in a marriage chamber between heaven 
and hell, a staged place where private disorder can be credibly performed pri- 
marily as public tragic action. The bed brings with it a visual promise that 
Desdemona’s death impends, for we have been carefully prepared to see a 
wedding bed transformed into a deathbed.’* But since it is suggestive of the 
“cause” not only as the hero deludedly sees it but in the larger tragic actuality 
his words make us comprehend, it appears a deathbed where ideal possession 
can become representative spiritual loss, where Othello can murder innocence 
itself. 

It is not then merely a question of theatrical convenience which urges us to 
consider the following hypothesis answering to the conditions set by this scene: 
that some sort of booth-like curtained structure, projecting forward from the 
tiring house facade into the main acting area, served as or contained the bed in 
the last scene of Othello, and that it must, to have allowed fast continuity from 
V.i to V. ii, already have been on the stage during V.i. Now it is very inter- 
esting to find that there is evidence in the text for just this hypothesis. 


Iago. Here, stand behind this bulk: straight will he come. 
(V.i.1) 


Adams supposed that the word “bulk” denoted one of the “posts placed a little 
out from the wall on either side of the platform doorways”.** Aside from the 
fact that such placing of the action would have been relatively ineffective, the 
interpretation of the word is at odds with Shakespeare’s other use of it, in 
Coriolanus (Il. i.226), which agrees with the O.E.D. definition: “A framework 
projecting from the front of a shop; a stall”. The word (as Schmidt says) 
basically signifies “a part of a building jutting out”; in Iago’s line it evidently 
means what Kittredge supposed, “some structure that projected into the street 
from the wall of a building—perhaps a ‘stall’ or small shop”.*® A curtained booth 
structure plainly could (as a post, or an “inner stage”, or Hosley’s curtained door- 
way could not) have been this bulk which Roderigo takes as his ambuscade. It 
could be there on stage all the time, curtained, Desdemona in her bed within it 
by the end of V.i; and at Othello’s entrance at the start of the next scene, the 
whole platform stage might be located as the room where the concluding action 
takes place, the door at which Emilia calls (1. 84) being one of the stage’s main 
doors."® 


13 See IV. ii. 104-105, IV. iii. 22-25. 

14 Adams, p. 165. 

15 Alexander Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lexicon, 2nd ed. (Berlin and London, 1886), I, 153; George 
Lyman Kittredge, ed., Othello (Ginn and Company, 1941), p. 218. 

16 As often elsewhere, there is no indication in the text for the original drawing of the curtains 
in this scene. For a suggested conventional solution to the problem, see Leslie Hotson, “False Faces 
on Shakespeare’s Stage”, The Times Literary Supplement (May 16, 1952), p. 336. 
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If such a structure was on-stage at the start of Act V, it is unlikely not to have 
been there from the beginning of the play; and support for the supposition that 
it was used would be gained from a demonstration of its dramatic usefulness 
during the earlier acts. A curtained space would appear to be required in only 
one other scene, I. iii, which probably begins with a discovery.™’ If we assume 
the same curtained framework to have been used for this purpose which we can 
with some degree of confidence posit for the final act, can we deduce the ways 
it might have been serviceable before the final scenes, and perhaps thereby make 
some assessment of the characteristic values and implications of its employment? 

The deducible principle governing the effectiveness of such a central and 
omnipresent structure seems to have been what we might call “modifiable 
neutrality”. This idea appears to underlie the flexibility and freedom with which 
the booth is used, and at the same time shows the extent to which the stage- 
craft employing it differed both from consistent realistic staging and from the 
medieval scheme of separate identified mansions. Normally, when its curtains 
are closed and the booth is not specifically employed, the structure remains, or 
reverts to being, neutral, an undifferentiated adjunct of the unlocalized tiring 
house facade. It can therefore be identified at different points in the action in 
order to represent different places (e.g. the Duke and Senators’ Council, Desde- 
mona’s bed),?® and temporarily to localize the entire proscenium accordingly. 
Identification to localize the stage need not, however, require a discovery and 
opening of the booth. The use of the structure in V.i shows that it could serve 
to localize the forestage even when closed and very lightly identified. Iago’s 
reference to the booth as a “bulk” marks the fact that its closed projecting form 
was turned to use, first physically in the business of the ambush, and secondly 
to help immediately set the action in a street by anchoring the scenic localization 
on its stall-like form. 

Distinct from this basic “scenic” function of the structure are other, “drama- 
turgical”, functions. Even where it remains closed and not specifically employed, 
for instance, the booth’s mere continued presence and position on stage seem to 
have dramatic value at the transition point between scenes, particularly when 
the scene immediately following begins with a discovery and is supposed tempo- 
rally to overlap the preceding one. The discovery at the beginning of I. iii seems 
an instance. The structure (so far as one can see from the text) is unused during 

17 Hosley, p. 36, lists Othello among the twenty-one first Globe plays he believes to have been 
produced “without a single discovery or ‘concealment’”. The F direction for V.ii he does not 
discuss. That in Q for I. iii he unconvincingly classes with that kind of “Walk-on direction” 
which “calls for a player to enter and immediately seat himself (instead of being discovered 
seated)” (p. 38). His other two instances of this sort of direction (from A Warning for Fair 
Women, sc. 21, and Coriolanus 1. iii) properly illustrate it, for in these, as distinct from that in 
Othello I. iii, the “Enter” part of the direction is followed by a demand for a clearly separate and 
later action: “Enter some ... who being set, commaund .. .” and “Enter Volumnia and Virgilia. 
. . + They set them downe. .. .” Reynolds, it is true, does show cause for our supposing that in 
Elizabethan directions “ ‘Enter at a table reading’ may sometimes have meant, ‘Enter and read at a 
table’” (pp. 155-156). However, without an invariable principle to interpret ambiguous directions, 
the grounds for classifications must be cumulative. And since there is evidence in Act V of the 
availability of the booth, and no indication in the text of I. iii contrary to a “discovery”, the natural 
interpretation of its direction seems much the more plausible one. 

18 Nagler, p. 45, relates the function of the booth, or pavilion, to that of the “common castle” 
called for in certain medieval directions. This contrasts with the special mansions in that it can 


change identity. Nagler hypothesizes that the neutral pavilion “came in the course of Shakespeare’s 
lifetime to be relied upon more and more. . . .” 
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the first two scenes;*® but the third scene may open, upon a drawing of the 
curtains, with a dual implication. It is implied that the locale has changed; and 
the impression, already made verbally, may now be reinforced that this delibera- 
tion of Duke and Senators has been going on all the while “behind” the action 
we have been watching.”® The structure’s immediate potential is realized as 
the curtain is drawn, revealing “. . . Duke and Senators, set at a table, with 
lights and Attendants” in the midst of assessing the reality, extent, and direction 
of the danger which Othello has been chosen to meet. Having served these pur- 
poses, the booth begins (within thirteen lines), to be merely the focal point of 
a tribunal employing the whole of the forestage. A similar crosscut between 
temporally overlapping actions is achieved at the initial discovery of V. ii, and 
in this case the freedom allowed by the conventionality of this stage is empha- 
sized for us since the same booth now used for the discovery of Desdemona’s 
bed in an “interior” has just been in use for the ambush of Cassio in a street 
scene. It is not incidental that the assaults on Cassio and Desdemona are the 
parallel consequences of the central tragic decision in the play. The kind of use 
of the booth indicated in these two instances clearly is important in supporting 
not merely the continuity of the action but also the dramatic coherence, and 
pertinence to central and subsuming dramatic issues, of separate actions. 

Another “dramaturgical” function involves the modifiability of the booth’s 
neutrality. This is a more subtle matter resting on the possibility of a connotative 
identification of the structure with an aspect of the action which can be evoked 
according to dramatic need and relevancy, without necessarily localizing the 
forestage and without concern for strict consistency of place. This function can 
be illustrated, I think, from the middle acts of the tragedy. 

With the change of basic locale from Venice to Cyprus at the start of Act II, 
the booth can more easily be given a quite new value. Through II.i and ii it 
again remains neutralized. But in II. iii, it might very well be colored by Othello 
and Desdemona’s exit into it when they leave, early in the scene, for the con- 
summation of their marriage (1. 11). This would be valuable in projecting the 
meaning of the scene after their exit since this now connotatively significant 
booth would remain the focal object on stage and be an irreducible reminder 
of the dramatic relevancy to the principal characters of the drunken brawl 
occurring before it. I must say that I think the entrance of “Othello and Gentle- 
men with weapons” (1. 163) and later of “Desdemona attended” (1. 249) would 
have been by one of the doors (perhaps the opposite of that referred to in line 
48, where Cassio makes his exit to “call . . . in” the gallants). Unless we are 
going to assign only very literal identifications to such a booth or deny a sense 
of its very real integration with the tiring-house, this would seem no objection 
whatever to the dramatic function during the watch’s “barbarous brawl” which 
I suggest, however. 

Perhaps the soundest support for this suggested function is to be found in 
its fruitfulness during the next act. Given this connotative value intimately 
associating it with the marriage of the hero and heroine, the dramatic functions 


19 But, at least part of the time, not neutral: with the rest of the facade it is localized as Bra- 
bantio’s “house” in the course of I.i, and as that other “house”—the “Sagittary”, where Desdemona 
has been taken—in the course of I. ii. 

20 Exposition revealing that a council is in progress occurs in I. ii. 43-44, 91-92. 
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which the booth might serve in Act III are as clear as they are striking. It could 
become the centrally placed “here” where Cassio’s musicians play (III.i.1), 
perhaps too the place of the Clown’s entrance and exit (Il. 2; 32), possibly of 
Iago’s exit (1. 42), and still more surely of the entrance of Emilia to talk of the 
General and his wife’s discussion of Cassio’s “displeasure” (1. 43). And with 
great immediate and potential significance it could then be the place where 
Cassio is asked by Emilia to “come in” for “advantage of some brief discourse 
/ With Desdemon alone” (Il. 55-56). From this structure “Desdemona, Cassio, 
and Emilia” would make their entrance at the start of the fateful III. iii; Othello, 
entering with Iago by one door (1. 28), would observe them before it, and from 
it see Cassio “steal away so guilty-like” to the other door (Il. 34; 39). The reader 
will have noticed that just as the most effective arrangement at the start of III.i 
requires three points of entrance, so too the important action at the start of 
III. iii demands for clarity that Cassio exit from a door distinct from those 
used for his entrance with Desdemona and Emilia and for the arrival of Othello 
and Iago on the scene. The great temptation scene which follows might, then, 
have this booth structure, now colored with precisely relevant ambiguous impli- 
cation, as its meaningful backdrop. 

In fact, since it is identified in no other specific manner, we might suppose 
the booth to retain this connotative value all during Acts III and IV, which 
develop the temptation of the hero and throughout which that value might be 
appropriately kept before the audience. Their awareness of it could be sharpened 
at certain points, for instance, if Desdemona’s entrances were from it in the 
middle of III. iii, at the start of III. iv, and in the Brothel Scene, IV. ii (another 
action probably requiring three points of entrance). It would also be very effec- 
tive, given the deliberate parallelism of characters, as the place in front of which 
Cassio, grouped with Bianca and Iago, is earlier observed by the hero (IV.i. 
152 ff.). Again, it might still be significantly present during the Willow Scene, 
IV. iii, as the background before which Desdemona prepares to retire and sings 
of forsaken poor Barbary. Possibly the heroine’s exit at the end of this scene was 
by a door and not into the booth, since this would have allowed a grise or step 
to the new identification of the booth in V.i, and since Desdemona’s and 
Emilia’s departures by opposite doors would, as in the case of Clarence’s Mur- 
derers, have dramatized the divergence in their viewpoints revealed by the end 
of their dialogue. Yet we may note that Desdemona throughout this scene has 
been “here” (1. 34) which distinctly means where her “bed” and “nightgown” 
are not (Il. 22; 34); and she leaves to retire, presumably to where Othello has 
rather brutally told her to “Get ... to... on th’ instant” (1. 8): to the marriage 
bed which the audience will see at the powerful opening of V. ii. 

It is worth pursuing for a moment the implications of the fact that the booth 
could maintain this connotative function throughout Acts III and IV even 
though the locale of some of the actions is felt to be interior while that of others 
exterior. The first reason for this is that the booth, serving its connotative func- 
tion, does not specifically localize the forestage. The connotation does not make 
it into a particular physical locale, for instance “a chamber within Othello’s 
castle” or “an outer entrance to the private rooms of the citadel”. Rather, it makes 
it a stage-form, a mansion if we will, associated with the marriage and the 
possible betrayals of it. The second reason is that localization through Acts III 
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and IV is never so realized as to create a jar because of an impression of in- 
appropriateness in the booth’s suggestive presence. III.i, where Cassio appears 
with his morning music, clearly is an “exterior” scene. III. iii returns to the very 
same stage arrangement, though editors sometimes give it a different locale, and 
though the temptation that follows may be felt to be more appropriate to an 
“interior”. Actually, the whole scene is never specifically localized at all. Partly 
at work here, we may be sure, is the convention long established in art and 
street theater discussed by Kernodle whereby “any of the activities of a ruler 
could be shown in front of or in the openings of a complete scenic castle”.** 
But beyond this, it is obvious that Shakespeare’s preoccupation is not with 
locale but with dramatically significant placement of his grouped characters 
in the playing area. In the temptation, the play of mind on mind is itself its own 
sufficient dramatic “place”, and it gains, not locale, but perspective and depth 
and substance of implication from the capacity of the architectural background 
to serve as a traditional symbol of “the social and cosmic order”. If we are 
satisfied to accept the action in such terms, instead of importing into the play 
a need for such literal and unauthorized locales as “The Garden of the Castle”, 
Othello’s vow “by yond marble heaven” at the end of the scene can occur, not 
merely without implausibility, but with the fullest power which a stage yet 
capable of presenting human drama enacted between heaven and hell might 
make possible. 

The utter conventionality of that stage in freely effecting transitions from 
interior to exterior, or from localized to delocalized action, even within a “scene”, 
further explains why the continued suggestive presence of the booth need not 
have been anomolous. I refer of course to the so-called “split” scenes. Much 
of III.iv, with its intense dialogue between the hero and heroine about the 
handkerchief, is felt to be “interior”—until Cassio is asked to “walk here about” 
alone, and Bianca enters and demands that he bring her on the way a little. 
Again, the Brothel Scene, IV. ii, plainly is an interior action, in the private quar- 
ters of the Moor and his wife we may imagine; but at its end, where Iago is left 
on-stage alone, Roderigo enters to vent his puerile anger at the slow realization 
of his hopes. The real reason that no inconsistency need be felt about the con- 
tinued presence of the significant booth is that the mode of localization employed 
insists on none. The localizing, to the extent there is any at all, is that which 
is brought by the characters, or implied by their grouping and action or speech. 
It follows therefore that the coherent dramatic relation of aspects or parts of the 
total action of his play is of overridingly greater importance to Shakespeare 
than definition or consistency of realistic locale; that localization of scene does 
not supersede a sense of continuous action played on the stage against the sym- 
bolic tiring house facade, of which the booth always remains a part; and, finally, 
that the editorial addition of place headings imports into the play an irrelevant 
mode of distinction which obscures not only the freedom but the actual dramatic 
methods and concerns of Shakespeare’s stagecraft. 

The central advantage in giving the booth this connotative function during 


21 George R. Kernodle, “The Open Stage: Elizabethan or Existentialist?” Shakespeare Survey 
12 (1959), p. 4; see also his From Art to Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance 
(Chicago, 1944), p. 131. 

22 Kernodle, “The Open Stage”, pp. 3-5. 
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the middle acts of the tragedy is that it would guarantee the action a fitting 
physical symbolic center which might “place” the action dramatically without 
at all inhibitingly localizing it.* The structure, so used, would permit simple 
and effective dramatic focus for the action by serving as its background. This 
background, as Kernodle has taught, ought not to be “thought of as a locality 
that surrounded the action”, but emblematically, as a symbolic device from 
which characters might enter and before which they might act.** Finally, be- 
cause of the structure’s modifiable nature, it would allow the possibility of a 
striking “close-up” symbolic focus, from a chamber associated with the mar- 
riage to the marriage bed itself, for the finale of the play. 

The credibility of this conjectured series of functions for the booth may be 
increased for us by noting in another play a use of a discovery space which is 
at least in some respects similar. In Thomas Heywood’s The Rape of Lucrece, 
a Red Bull play, an opened discoverable space with benches sufficient to seat 
at least seven members of the Senate appears to be required early in the action 
(1. 232).?° The later functions of this discovery space provide Reynolds with 
solid evidence for the idea that “one ‘mansion’ could stand for different places” 
in Elizabethan staging of a play. This, as he observes, is “a convenient and 
necessary arrangement for a restricted space”. 


. .. the curtained space used for Lucrece’s house could also have been used, 


so far as the plan of the play shows, both for the Senate benches (scene i) 
and Apollo’s oracle (scene v). . . .26 


But I think we can go even further than this: a point that Reynolds does not 
bother to emphasize in showing “that this play had no tidy realistic staging, 
but a very free imaginative one” brings us even closer to our conjectured stag- 
ing of Othello. We may legitimately suppose from Heywood’s text not only 
that the same discovery space served for Lucrece’s house that earlier served for 
the Senate, but that the very same curtained space was consecutively used for 
different parts of that house and then for the discovery of a bed within it. In 
scene xii, Sextus, who has returned to Lucrece’s house in Rome, enters the 
curtained space with her for a banquet. At the end, they retire to their separate 
rooms. The next scene takes place on the forestage. 


The clown is upbraided for making so much noise that Lucrece cannot 
sleep: so the scene is clearly set as before her chamber, and all the servants 
are got out of the way.?? 


As soon as they are gone, “Enter Sextus with his Sword drawne and/ a Taper 
light” (ll. 1915-16). On the front stage, that is, in front of Lucrece’s chamber, 
Sextus now soliloquizes for thirty-five lines before the curtained space is used 
to have “Lu[crece], discovered/ in her bed.” (l. 1950). At exactly what point 
the curtains are drawn is not quite clear, but Sextus is certainly at the bed 


28 See Kernodle, From Art to Theatre, pp. 32-33, on the long traditional use of a center pavilion 
as the nucleus for organizing a scene. 

24 Ibid., p. 131. 

25 References are to Thomas Heywood’s The Rape of Lucrece, ed. Allan Holaday (Ill. Stud. in 
Lang. and Lit., XXXIV, No. 3), Urbana, 1950. 

26 Reynolds, p. 147. 

27 Ibid., p. 144. 
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when he exclaims the following lines, and he is definitely looking at Lucrece 
six lines later. 


Heere, heere, behold! beneath these curtains lies 
That bright enchantresse that hath daz’d my eyes. 


(Il. 1952-53) 


This bed is not drawn or thrust in; it surely ought to be placed stage center; 
and, as Reynolds points out, while a second discovery space (a tent) is required 
in the course of the action, it seems quite unnecessary to assume a third one.”* 
We have, in other words, a situation calling for use of a discovery space to stage 
a close-up from chamber to bed similar to (if cruder than) that which I have 
supposed for Othello.® 

The foregoing discussion enables us, I believe, to draw certain conclusions. 
First, a booth or pavilion “fit-up” for the purpose before the facade of the tiring 
house very probably was used in the early staging of Othello; and the argu- 
ments of Hosley and others regarding the first Globe theater—those against the 
existence of an “inner stage” and for the existence of a third door in the middle 
of the tiring house facade—are thereby to that extent confirmed. It follows also, 
however, that the Globe plays examined by Hosley will need to be recon- 
sidered with a view to determining where the booth form of discovery space 
was likely to have been used instead of the curtained middle aperture to which 
he confines his attention.*° Second, and more generally, the basic characteristic 
of the booth, its neutrality, appears from our conjectural staging to have been 
variously modifiable. For this reason it could be imaginatively employed not 
only to localize but also dramatically to “place” stage action in relation to other 
parts or aspects of the drama. Even in establishing locale, however, its effect 
plainly would not have been to provide scenic realism, and the evidence sug- 
gests that we are less likely to misconceive the functions of this structure if we 


28 Ibid., p. 143. 

29 Since the imitation and echoing of Shakespeare in this play of Heywood’s have long been 
recognized, it is just worth noting the possibility that his staging at this point of The Rape of 
Lucrece might actually have been colored by memory of Othello. Chambers dates Heywood’s play 
“1603()8" (The Elizabethan Stage, ll, 343). Holaday, in his edition of Qs, posits an original date 
1594, but supposes that the later Shakespearian echoes (like the parallelism between Sextus’ soliloquy 
before the bed and Lady Macbeth’s apostrophe to night) are from an overhauling of the play in 
1607 (pp. 5; 167). The entrance of Sextus with a taper and his soliloquizing before the bed cer- 
tainly suggest the opening of V.ii in Othello, yet they do nc* comprise as certain evidence for 
Heywood’s indebtedness to the tragedy as they might seem. The reason is that Shakespeare’s own 
poem on Lucrece was a major source of Heywood’s play, and Holaday rightly finds it closely imi- 
tated through the entire scene of the rape (pp. 22-23). For, in fact, Shakespeare’s own Tarquin 
bears “a waxen torch’(l. 178), and he even prefigures his own later character, Othello, in solilo- 
quizing upon the contrast between the light he bears and the light Lucrece represents (Il. 190-193; 
375). Nevertheless at least one detail somewhat more firmly suggests that the memory of Othello 
really might have influenced Heywood’s composition. In the poem, when Lucrece cries out, Tarquin 
“pens her piteous clamours in her head”, “with the nightly linen that she wears” (Il. 680-681). In 


the play, the rape occurs off-stage of course; yet it is interesting to find, when Lucrece screams for 
help: 


These pillowes first shall stop thy breath, 
If thou but shrickest ... . 
(ll, 2006-7) 


80 Hosley, p. 46, in fact recognizes the existence of other forms of discovery space by noting the 
demands for “multiple” discoveries in certain of the Globe plays. 
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think of it as primarily a dramatic device as distinguished from a “scenic” one. 
For the most significant use of the booth in Othello may have been to provide 
a symbolic focal point for the central movement of the play by being connota- 
tively associated with the marriage and the complex dubiousness gradually at- 
taching to it. The working out of this function would have involved what we 
might regard as a sophisticated form of “simultaneous” staging which con- 
tinually emphasizes the coherence and totality of the drama by implying that 
the separate actions participate in a single tragic action performed on the unify- 
ing symbolic stage. 
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Christianity and the Religion of Love in 
Romeo and Juliet’ 


PAUL N. SIEGEL 


‘ HE long established traditional interpretation of Romeo and 
Juliet is that it is a drama of fate or of sheer misfortune in 
which the lovers are not at all responsible for the catastrophe 
they suffer.’ Recently, however, a number of scholars have 
sy argued that the Elizabethans, with their Christian back- 

ye ground of thought, would have regarded the lovers as guilty 
sinners rather than as innocent victims.? What has not been appreciated by 
either of these two groups of critics is that Romeo and Juliet, one of many 
Elizabethan adaptations of stories of disastrous love derived from Italian 
novelle, was affected by the manner in which these other adaptations used the 
ideas of the religion of love that persisted from the Middle Ages. 

What had been an aristocratic cult became in the hands of the Elizabethan 
adapters of the Italian novelle a means of middle-class entertainment. To the 
straightforwardly realistic accounts of Boccaccio and Bandello, they added a 
further dash of spice and then a generous portion of moralization to give the 
mixture a properly medicinal flavor for an audience that thought of literature 





* This paper was read in a somewhat different version before the Columbia University Seminar 
in the Renaissance. Its completion was speeded by a release from teaching time by the administra- 
tion of Long Island University, to which I wish to express my gratitude. 

1Cf. F. S. Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors (New York, 1896), p. 214; R. G. Moulton, The 
Moral System of Shakespeare (New York, 1903), p. 61; George P. Baker, The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist (New York, 1907), p. 255; C. H. Herford, Shakespeare’s Treatment of 
Love and Marriage (London, 1921), p. 25; Raymond M. Alden, Shakespeare (New York, 1922), 
p. 245; Allardyce Nicoll, British Drama (New York, 1925), pp. 170-171; E. K. Chambers, Shake- 
speare: A Survey (London, 1929), pp. 70-71; Elmer Edgar Stoll, Shakespeare's Young Lovers (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937), pp. 4-5; Thomas Marc Parrott, ed., Shakespeare: Twenty-three Plays 
and the Sonnets (New York, 1938), pp. 166-167; Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William 
Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 220; William Allan Neilson and Charles Jarvis Hill, edd., The 
Complete Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (New York, 1942), p. 975; George Lyman 
Kittredge, ed., Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), p. 674; H. B. Charlton, Shake- 
spearian Tragedy (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952), p. 51; J. Dover Wilson and Ian Duthie, edd., 
Romeo and Juliet (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955), pp. XXiii-xxiv. 

2Cf. H. Edward Cain, “Romeo and Juliet: A Reinterpretation”, SAB, XXII (1947), 163-191; 
Roy W. Battenhouse, “Shakespearean Tragedy: A Christian Interpretation”, The Tragic Vision and 
the Christian Faith, ed. Nathan A. Scott, Jr. (New York, 1957), pp. 89-94; Franklin M. Dickey, 
Not Wisely But Too Well (Huntington Library, 1957); Romeo and Juliet, ed. Charles Jasper Sisson 
with a commentary by W. H. Auden (New York, 1958: “The Laurel edition”), pp. 21-39. A few 
recent critics (Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare [Princeton Univ. Press, 1941], II, 
340-342; Donald Stauffer, Shakespeare’s World of Images [New York, 1949], pp. 55-57; Oscar 
James Campbell, ed., The Living Shakespeare [New York, 1949], p. 313) have assigned responsi- 
bility to Romeo and Juliet with a better sense of proportion. Cf. also A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean 


Tragedy (London, 1924), p. 29. My study in part supports and extends what these critics have to 
say. 
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as a sugar-coated pill, increasing the amount of these ingredients already in- 
creased in intervening French translations.’ Their books, which Roger Ascham 
lamented could be found in “every shop in London”,* anticipated Pamela, Char- 
lotte Temple, and the modern Hollywood Biblical “epics”, in which the audi- 
ence is invited to sin vicariously with the pagans while being edified by the pious 
sentiments of the Christians. In their stories dealing with love the reader could 
find sensational incidents providing gratifying thrills presented to him as moral 
instruction. Each of them proclaimed that passionate love brought destruction 
and death, but at the same time glorified this love and, in keeping with the 
doctrine of the religion of love, presented faithfulness in it as the highest virtue. 

What is in the other Elizabethan works drawn from the Italian novelle a 
crudely mechanical mixture of a glorification of passionate love and a Christian 
moralistic condemnation of it is in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet a subtle 
blend of these two ingredients. In the other adaptations the author oscillates 
between frivolously inconsistent attitudes toward the lovers; in Romeo and 
Juliet these mutually contradictory attitudes are transformed into a complexly 
unified attitude. As in Shakespearian tragedy generally, perception of the hero’s 
fatal lack of balance does not preclude admiration and sympathy. Moreover, the 
ideas of the religion of love and those of Christianity, instead of merely being 
placed in incongruous juxtaposition as in the other novella adaptations, are in 
Romeo and Juliet interwoven into a unified artistic pattern. Thus in the other 
adaptations the idea that Love is a god in supreme control over human beings 
and the idea that divine providence rules the affairs of men are juggled with- 
out rime or reason. In Romeo and Juliet the medieval and Renaissance concept 
that sexual love is a manifestation of the cosmic love of God, which holds to- 
gether the universe in a chain of love and imposes order on it, acts as a nexus 
between the two doctrines. It may be said of Shakespeare’s drama, as Harold S. 
Wilson said of Chaucer’s “Knight’s Tale”, “Divine love providentially works 
through imperfect human love to a higher end.”® 

This is not to say that Shakespeare expressed a logically consistent outlook 
encompassing the ideas of both Christianity and the religion of love. He was 
concerned with artistic unity, not with logical unity. The ideas of the religion 
of love and those of Christianity not only work together; they also pull in op- 
posite directions, creating a dramatic tension which is relieved only with the 
transcendence of love at the very end. According to a tenet of the medieval re- 
ligion of love that continued to be expressed in the Elizabethan adaptations of 
novelle, joining the loved one in death qualifies the lover as one of Cupid’s 
saints and ensures that the two meet in the “Paradise in which dwelt the god 
of love, and in which were reserved places for his disciples.”* According to 
Christianity, suicide, unless repentance occurs between the act and death, en- 
sures damnation. In Romeo and Juliet, unlike Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and 


8 Cf. René Pruvost, Matteo Bandello and Elizabethan Fiction (Paris, 1937), pp. 106-108. For a 
discussion of the moral surface for poetry demanded by the middle-class audience, see J. W. Saun- 
ders, “The Facade of Morality”, That Soueraine Light: Essays in Honor of Edmund Spenser, ed. 
William R. Mueller and Don Cameron Allen (Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), pp. 1-34. 

*Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster, ed. Edward Arber (Boston, 1898), p. 80. 

5 Harold S. Wilson, “The Knight’s Tale and the Teseida Again”, University of Toronto Quar- 
terly, XVIII (1949), 145. 

6 William G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), p. 18. 
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King Lear, it is the lovers’ paradise of the religion of love, not the after-life of 
Christian religion, which is adumbrated at the close of the tragedy. W. H. 
Auden’s statement that the Elizabethans must have believed that any stage 
character who committed suicide without expressing repentance before his 
death was going to hell’ is valid only for a play such as Othello, where the 
Christian after-life is consistently and unambiguously though faintly adum- 
brated. For Romeo and Juliet it disregards Shakespeare’s use of the tradition of 
the religion of love and its doctrine of the lovers’ paradise. If it seems strange 
that dramatic use of this tradition was accepted by the Christian Elizabethans, 
it should be remembered that it originated in the Christian Middle Ages. In 
this tradition, C. S. Lewis points out, love, at times “an escape from religion” 
and at other times “a rival religion”, can also be “an extension of religion” and 
even a “combination” of all of these things.® 


We had best begin by reviewing the group of Elizabethan adaptations of 
novelle that tell the “tragical histories” of unfortunate lovers who meet family 
hostility and finally die for love. In this review we shall not be concerned with 
the deviations of these adaptations from their originals, for what is of sole in- 
terest to us is the attitudes towards passionate love which the Elizabethan 
popular audience found in them. We shall see how the tenets of the religion 
of love—that Love is an all-powerful god, that he exercises his dominion par- 
ticularly over the young, that his rule is a law of nature—are used to justify 
and exalt passionate love, and how at the same time orthodox Christian ethics 
are used to condemn it. By examining first the mechanical mixture of glorifica- 
tion and condemnation in these adaptations, we shall be better able to analyze 
the blend of these two ingredients in Romeo and Juliet. Also, the reader will 
note the references to an after-life, both those to the paradise of the religion of 
love for those faithful to love in death and those to the hell of Christianity. Our 
observation of these will alert us to such references in Romeo and Juliet and 
enable us the better to understand their significance. 

The first published work in this group of adaptations is William Walter’s 
Guystarde and Sygysmonde (1532), a versified adaptation of Boccaccio’s tale of 
Guiscardo and Ghismonda in the Decameron. This tale, with whose re-tellings 
we shall begin, was, with the tale of Romeo and Juliet, with which it was more 
than once linked, the most popular of the novella stories. Thomas Peend spoke 
of the two stories as among the great love stories of all time in The Pleasant 
Fable of Hermaphroditus and Salamacis (1565), and Barnaby Rich spoke of 
their fame in A Right Exelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue betwene Mercury and 
an English Souldier (1574).° William Painter included both in his Palace of 
Pleasure (1566). 

The tale told by Boccaccio is of Ghismonda, a widow who, knowing that 
her father Tancred will not permit her to re-marry, looks about for the secret 
solace of love and finds it in the person of Guiscardo, her father’s servant. 


7 Romeo and Juliet (“The Laurel edition”), p. 38. For a discussion of the intimations of 
Othello’s damnation, see Paul N. Siegel, Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Compromise 
(New York Univ. Press, 1957), pp. 121-140. 

®C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford Univ. Press, 1936), pp. 21-22. 

* Early English Versions of the Tales of Guiscardo and Ghismonda and -Titus and Gisippus 
from the Decameron, ed. Herbert G. Wright, EETS (Oxford Univ. Press, 1937), p. cviii. 
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Caught in flagrante delicto by Tancred, she is imprisoned by him and sent the 
heart of her murdered lover in the bottom of a cup. Calling to her lover that 
she is coming to him, she poisons herself. The author’s sympathy is with his 
worldly, sophisticated heroine, and a good deal of the story is given over to her 
spirited defense of herself in reply to her father’s upbraiding of her, for which 
the story may almost be said to exist. This defense, in which, speaking of her 
youth and natural desires, she asserts that if her father did not want her to have 
an illicit affair he should have got her married off instead of keeping her by 
him, presents the case for the sovereignty of love. 

Walter tells the story in a fairly straightforward way, but it is punctuated 
throughout by the obtrusive comments of the printer, R. Coplande, delivered 
with the regularity but not the lyricism of a Greek chorus. These comments 
have a schizophrenic character, for at some crises Coplande condemns the 
lovers and at others he exalts them. As Herbert G. Wright points out, there 
is no reason to believe that Coplande’s sermonizing met with Walter’s disap- 
proval, as Walter himself inveighed against the bad effects of idleness in the 
prologue he wrote to The Spectacle of Lovers in the same way that the prologue 
to Guystarde and Sygysmonde does.*° Coplande’s comments, however, are 
certainly inorganic. When Guystarde and Sygysmonde give themselves up to 
love, Coplande exclaims (p. 106) : 


O folysshe Guystarde/ O vnwyse Sygysmonde 
O newe Pryamus [sic]/ O yonge wanton Thysbe. 


He comments otherwise, however, after Sygysmonde’s defense of herself to 


her father. Reminding him that she is young and made of flesh and blood, not 
iron or stone, she asserts (p. 117) : 


I beynge in voluptuousyte 
Bothe nyght and day my mynde I dyd apply 
My flamynge hete how quenched it myght be. 


This speech makes Coplande exclaim (p. 120) : 


O constant lady/ O lyght of louers shene 
O turtle true... 


Walter himself excuses Sygysmonde because of her faithfulness (p. 121): 


Alas swete woman/ thou loued not for mede. 
Nor yete in comune/ but stedfastly to one. 


At the end he follows the medieval convention of praying for his hero and 
heroine: 


To these two louers Iesu of his grace 
Graunt mercy & in heuen to haue a place. Amen. 


Coplande, however, adds to this conclusion a moralistic envoy in which he calls 


on the poem to “shewe example/ wylfull appetyte” to those who “chayned be 
in loue” (pp. 128-129). 


10 Early English Versions, p. \xvi. 
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The next version of the Guiscardo-Ghismonda story is that of Painter. 
Painter, as he generally does, gives a quite direct translation, and his version 
is the closest one to Boccaccio. In his dedicatory epistle, however, he insists on 
his moralistic intention. While admitting that “by the first face and view, some 
of these [stories] may seeme to intreat of vnlawful loue”, he defends them on 
the ground that they teach that passion leads to “ruine, ouerthrow, inconuen- 
ience and displeasure”.* Yet, despite Painter’s announced moralistic purpose, 
he permits Gismonda to deliver with as much spirit as ever her speech in 
which she charges her father with having disregarded “the lawe of youth” 
(I, 171) that impels young people to gratify their sexual desire. And, although 
Gismonda is described at the beginning as a lady who, “yonge, lustie, and more 
wise peraduenture then a woman ought to be” (I, 166), decides to find a man to 
be her lover, she is later presented as admirable in her fidelity. At the end her 
father, repentant, respects her dying wish and causes the lovers “honorablie to 
be buried, and intombed both in one grave, not without great sorowe of all 
the people of Salerne” (I, 175). 

The next version of the story, a play, The Tragedie of Tancred and Gis- 
mund by Robert Wilmot and others, was published in 1591 after having been 
acted at court in 1567. The Tragedie of Tancred and Gismund is an austere 
Senecan drama, compiete with choruses and furies, but it continues to mix 
condemnation and glorification of the lovers. The dedicatory epistle to “the 
Gentlemen Students of the Inner Temple” states that the play is concerned with 
“commending vertue, detesting vice, and liuely deciphering their ouerthrow 
that suppresse not their vnruely affections”; the “preface to the Queenes Maidens 
of Honor” states that through the play the dead Gismunda prays for them “to 
pittie her annoy”. Gismunda is shown as pitiable in her thwarted desire to 
marry Guiszhard, but her succumbing to love is spoken of in terms of moral 
condemnation. At the same time it is presented as well-nigh inevitable. Thus 


Cupid, proclaiming his power, says: 
Gismund I haue entised to forget 
her widdowes weedes, and burne in raging lust . . . 
Twas I allur’d her once againe to trie 
the sower sweetes that Louers buy too deere.’ 


Gismunda herself says to her father that she is deserving of death, pleading only 
that Love “would not endure controlment any more:/ But violently enforst 
my feebled heart” (ll. 1171-1172). 

When she comes to commit suicide, however, she dies exaltedly, not re- 
pentantly, exclaiming as she takes the poison, “Dreadlesse of death (mine 
Earle) I drink to thee” (1. 1719). It is Tancred who points a moral as he kills 
himself: 


Now fathers learn by me, 
Be wise, be warnde to vse more tenderly 
The iewels of your ioyes. (Il. 1855-1857) 


11 William Painter, The Palace of Pleasure, ed. Joseph Haslewood (London, 1813), I, iii. 
12 The Tragedy of Tancred and Gismund, The Malone Society Reprints (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1914), ll. 594-599. 
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At the conclusion Iulio, one of Tancred’s gentlemen, acting as the moralizing 
epilogue, informs the audience of Tancred’s damnation for having committed 
suicide in “despaire”: “With violent hands he that his life doth end,/ His 
damned soul to endles night doth wend” (Il. 1863-1864). He says nothing about 
the fate of Gismunda’s soul, but she herself in committing suicide had said: 
“Now passe I to the pleasant land of loue,/ Where heauenly loue immortall 
flourisheth” (Il. 1725-1726). The “pleasant land of loue” of which she speaks is 
evidently the lovers’ paradise of the religion of love, the same paradise for which 
one of the heroines in George Pettie’s love stories presents her credentials as a 
martyr of love in committing suicide: “I think myself to have satisfied my duty, 
and purchased thereby a passport to the place and paradise where my husband 
hath his habitation.”?* Yet the destination of Gismunda’s soul is uncertain, for 
she concludes her speech by calling upon hell, not heaven, to witness that she 
dies for Guiszhard’s “pure love”, and Iulio in the epilogue condemns her by 
implication: “Now humbly pray we that our English dames . . . their honors 
may auoid the shames/ That follows such as liue in wanton lust” (ll. 1877-1880). 

The last published Elizabethan version of the Guiscardo-Ghismonda story, 
a narrative poem “The Statly Tragedy of Guistard and Sismond”, was printed 
in 1597 from a manuscript written during the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In this poem, although Sismond’s sexual passion is not blinked at (“lustie 
youth and corage brent her as fyre”),’* Guistard and Sismond are presented as 
models of true gentility rather than as the worldly-wise creatures that Boccaccio’s 
hero and heroine are. The conclusion, which is copied from an earlier fifteenth- 
century manuscript, Gilbert Banester’s “The Tale of Guiscardo and Ghismonda”, 
is very sympathetic to the lovers. The moral drawn is that love is irresistible to 
youth and should not be opposed by cruel parents (p. 97): 


Youth will to youth, loue will to loue euermore, 
And shortly in my minde this processe to conclude, 
Each thing will draw to his similitude. 


Tancred’s soul is said to be “in great perill” because he would not let Sismond 
get married. The poet prays, however, for his heroine’s soul and at the same 


time holds her up as a model of womanhood, as, according to the religion of 
love, she was (p. 99): 


That as I trust she is in blisse celestiall, 

As of faith and troth all louers surmounting, 
She was a mirrour vnto women all, 

Example of true and stedfast loue giuing: 
Wherefore I beseech him that is of all thing 
Lord gouernour, and comfort agen bale, 
Graunt all louers ioy. And thus endeth my tale. 


The God of Christianity and the god of love are here indeed confused. 


The next two tales of unfortunate lovers thwarted by parental opposition, 
aside from Arthur Brooke’s “Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet” and 


18 George Pettie, A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure, ed. 1. Gollancz (London, 1908), I, 45-46. 
14 Early English Versions, p. 43. 
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Painter’s version of the story, which I shall leave to the end of my survey, ap- 
pear in Geoffrey Fenton’s Certaine Tragicall Discourses (1567), translations of 
stories derived from Bandello. Fenton, like Painter, while admitting that “at 
the firste sighte, theis discourses maye importe certeyne vanytyes or fonde prac- 
tises in love”, affirms that they demonstrate “the inconvenience happenynge by 
the pursute of lycenceous desyer”.*® Fenton’s moralizing is much heavier than 
that of Painter, but his sensationalism is also greater, and his sympathy for his 
lovers, guilty or not, is evident. 

The title of the first of his stories I shall examine, which deserves to be 
quoted in full, is indicative of its tone: “The Long and Loyall Love betwene 
Lyvyo and Camylla, together with their lamentable death; the one dying of a 
passion of joye the first night he embraced his mystres in bedde; the other 
passed also the same way, as overcome with present sorow for the death of him 
whom she loved no lesse then herselfe” (I, 85). Fenton condemns the lovers’ 
excessive passion as causing their damnation, asserting flatly that they were “th’ 
unnatural morderers of their owne soules” (I, 88), but the moral is laid on as 
with a trowel. It does not at all grow out of the story, in which the lovers, for- 
bidden to see each other by Camilla’s father, are sympathetically depicted and 
their passion is presented as irresistible. “What angrye dome of the godds or 
sinyster permission of the fates is this”, cries Livio, on finding that Love has 
“made himselfe lord” (I, 91, 89) over his mind. Their brief but intense delight, 
moreover, is so described that many no doubt would have felt as Byron did in 
commenting that he could not pity Juan even if he had been squeezed to death 
between Julia and Antonia. Although Fenton condemns such secret marriages 
as that of Livio and Camilla as a violation of filial obedience that must be pun- 
ished by God, at the conclusion he blames not the lovers but Camilla’s brother, 
who instigated her father: his “cruelty was the cause of the death of the ii only 
flowers and peragons in Italy” (I, 128). The lovers themselves are enshrined in 
a burial vault of marble. 

In Fenton’s other story of parental opposition to love, Perillo, a prodigal 
young bankrupt, who “seamed invincible againste all good councel”, falls in 
love with Carmosyna and is “made tractable” by Love, which “plieth the most 
stronge and stubborne uppon earthe”, so that “one poyson driveth oute an other” 
(II, 218). Her father, a wealthy merchant, refuses the match, but Perillo, after 
much hardship and adventure, gains riches and marries her. On the marriage 
night, however, the hot June weather breeds a thunderstorm, “whereof (as the 
feare of the tempest hadd dryven the bride and bridgrom to embrace one 
another) so one of the sayd fatall mynisters of destenye, whyche we call prop- 
erly thunderbolts, darted with suche vehemencie uppon the one and other 
lover . . . that it gave ende to their pleasure and life at one blowe.” So Perillo 
was not able to avoid “the furie of the heavens and inclemencye of his fates” or 
“the greate wronge which the guider of amarus destinies semed to do to the 
loyalte of the younge man” (II, 234). Thus the ultimate power is left indeci- 
sively poised between divine providence, fate, and the god of love. 

Our last two stories of the type, aside from the Romeo-Juliet story itself, are 
verse translations of tales from Boccaccio in George Turberville’s Tragical Tales 


18 Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello, tr. Geofirey Fenton (London, 1953), I, 8. 
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(1587).® The first is from the well-known tale which was the source of Keats’s 
Isabella, or the Pot of Basil. In Turberville’s poem Elizabeth, a wealthy mer- 
chant’s daughter, falls in love with the boy who keeps her brothers’ shop. The 
lovers 


Sport as the maner is 

Of wanton Cupids crue, 

That more respect the present toyes, 
Than troubles that ensue.!7 


Elizabeth, however, is excused, as Ghismonda was, because (p. 185) 


she was ripe to wed. 
And yet without a married mate, 
Her lustie prime shee led. 


Her pining away after her brothers steal from her the basil pot in which she 
has buried the head of the lover they have murdered is described in a manner 
as pathetic as the pedestrian verse allows, but Turberville draws a moral at the 
conclusion (p. 199): 


Loe here the lotte of wicked loue, 
Behold the wretched end 
Of willful wightes, that wholy doe 
On Cupides lawes depend. 


In his envoy, however, Turberville acknowledges the sovereignty of Cupid and 
condemns not the lovers but the brothers (p. 202) : 


By nature so the law of loue is set, 

As none hath wil or power from him to wrest... . 
Wherefore this wrong was great they did this maide: 

The brothers were a little not to blame, 

That would the wench from fixed fansie staid: 

And thought by force to quench her kindled flame. 


Turberville’s other verse tale can only be described as a burlesque, witting or 
unwitting, of the type. Girolamus, the fourteen-year-old son of a rich merchant’s 
widow, is madly in love with his playmate from babyhood, Salvestra, a tailor’s 
daughter, who desires him equally ardently. His mother, wishing a better match 
and seeing that whippings do not do any good, sends him off to Paris. While he 
is there, Salvestra is married to a curtain-maker. Girolamus, hotter in love than 
ever, comes back. He steals into her house at night and makes his way to the 
bed where she lies by her soundly sleeping husband. There follows an erotic 
scene in which he begs her to yield grace and she refuses. Finally, he entreats 
her, since he is frozen, to permit him “to warme himselfe within her bed”, 


16] shall omit from this survey the stories of Germanicus and Agrippina and of Curatius and 
Horatia in A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure, for, although influenced by the adaptations of 
novelle, Pettie’s book re-tells classical love stories rather than those in the Italian novelle. More- 
over, it has a sophisticated wit which, together with the dedication to “the gentle gentlewomen 
readers”, leads one to suspect that it was written for a more courtly audience than the volumes of 
Painter and Fenton, Pettie has sensational incident, glorification of passionate love, and moraliza- 
tion, as do the adaptations of novelle, but the sensationalism and the glorification of love are under- 
cut by the play of wit and the moralization is clearly tongue-in-cheek. 

17 George Turberville, Tragical Tales (Edinburgh, 1837), p. 186. 
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promising her he would not “her naked carkasse with/ His manly members 
tutche” (p. 273). To this she assents. As he lies there thinking of her “shamefull 
scorne”, he is “brought to deep despaire” and, deciding “not to live”; gives up 
the ghost forthwith and lies lifeless “by Saluestras sauage side” (p. 274). She 
wakes her husband, tells him the story, and has him bring the corpse to the 
door of Girolamus’s mother. At the funeral pity comes to Salvestra too late. 
Throwing herself on Girolamus’ body, she expires. Turberville gravely appends 
(p. 283) three different morals to the story. First, since Cupid is all-powerful, 
parents should “giue consent,/ And not repine when mindes to match are bent.” 
Second, women should “peruse the plague of her that pyty lackt” and take 
example their “rygor to remoue”. Third, “Cupidos knyghts” should “take 
heede” to “courte no mans wyfe embrace no maryage bed”, for married women 
who submit must prove faithless. 

The tellings of the Romeo-Juliet story before Shakespeare contain the same 
mixture of the Christian moralistic condemnation and the glorification of pas- 
sionate love as the other Elizabethan adaptations of the Italian novelle. Arthur 
Brooke in his prefatory address to the reader accuses the lovers of “thralling 
themselves to unhonest desire” and of “abusyng the honorable name of lawefull 
mariage, to cloke the shame of stolne contractes”.1* This, however, is only the 
moral surface conventionally expected in these adaptations. His sympathy in 
the poem itself is entirely with the lovers. He describes the marriage night with 
considerable zest, making bawdy jokes and exclaiming in transport, “I graunt 
that I envie the blisse they lived in. . .. Fortune such delight as theyrs dyd never 
graunt me yet” (p. 309). And when Juliet commits suicide, she speaks of her 
and Romeus’ “parted sprites” as being reunited to live together eternally “in 
place of endlesse light and blisse” (p. 357) without a word of authorial disap- 
proval. On the contrary, Brooke concludes his poem with a reverential descrip- 
tion of the monument erected by their parents to commemorate “so perfect, 
sound, and so approved love” (p. 363). 

So too, although Painter, as we have seen, insisted that his love stories were 
meant to show the destructive consequences of passion, his “Rhomeo and 
Julietta” is entirely sympathetic to the lovers. As in Brooke, the marriage night 
is described ecstatically, and the lovers’ paradise of the religion of love is re- 
ferred to by Julietta when she commits suicide saying that she “frankly offreth 
vp hir soule . . . that our soules passing from this light, may eternally liue to- 
gether in the place of euerlasting ioy” (II, 387). 


The love of Romeo and Juliet is the passionate love described in these 
Elizabethan adaptations of Italian novelle. We need not turn aside with Vic- 
torian prudishness from Juliet’s anticipation of the marriage night in her 
“Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds” soliloquy (III. ii. 1-33) to affirm that no 
other Shakespearian heroine could have uttered it. Desdemona elopes with 
Othello, but her love for him is spiritual (“I saw Othello’s visage in his mind” 
—I. iii.253) rather than physical, and the consummation of their marriage is 
postponed, as is clear from the herald’s announcement of the nuptial festivities 
and the marriage morning serenade of Cassio’s musicians, until they are at 


18 Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, ed. Geoffrey Bullough (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1957), pp. 284-285. 
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Cyprus. Ophelia, far from being swept away by her love, permits herself to be 
lessoned by her father and her brother to return Hamlet’s gifts. As for the 
romantic comedy heroines, they are, as Rosalind says, apter to love than to 
confess they do, engaging their lovers in skirmishes of wit before laying down 
their arms. One cannot imagine Juliet spending her time dressed as a boy 
making mock-love to Romeo. Friar Laurence, on hearing the ardor of their 
expressions of love, hastens to perform the marriage ceremony before their 
passion gets out of hand: “By your leaves, you shall not stay alone/ Till holy 
church incorporate two in one” (II. vi. 36-37). 

Intense though their passion is, however, it is exalted. The salaciousness 
present in many of the adaptations of novelle is refined away. Juliet is not a 
Ghismonda making approaches to Guiscardo or an Elizabeth making approaches 
to her brothers’ apprentice. Shakespeare departs from Brooke, who has Juliet, 
falling in love with Romeus at first sight, whisper to him at the dance “I am 
yours”, as “all her partes did shake” (p. 294) with passion. The avowal of love 
of Shakespeare’s Juliet comes after Romeo has already heard her divulge it in 
soliloquy so that, romantically ardent though she is, she retains her maidenly 
modesty. So too, if Juliet is an eager bride, she is also a blushing one who calls 
upon night to “hood my unmann’d blood, bating in my cheeks,/ With thy 
black mantle” (III. ii. 14-15). And, dangerous though the prudent Friar Lau- 
rence may find it to leave them alone unmarried, their “bent of love” is “honor- 
able”, their “purpose marriage”.’® In Brooke, on the other hand, Friar Lau- 
rence relates that they threatened that “except he graunt the rytes of church to 
geve,/ They shalbe forst by earnest love in sinnefull state to live” (p. 361). 

Shakespeare, then, took care not to lose his audience’s sympathy for the 
lovers. Romantically passionate though their love is, it is, like that of Fenton’s 
Livio and Camilla, consummated only in marriage. Like that of Fenton’s lovers, 
it is, however, a marriage which has the savor of a hurriedly snatched illicit 
delight. This love is too intense, too precipitate, to bring anything but disaster. 
This is the burden of Friar Laurence’s warnings: “Love moderately; long love 
doth so;/ Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow” (II. vi. 14-15). 

Since Dowden’s arraignment of Gervinus, it has been customary to regard 
Friar Laurence as a fussy, even comical, old busybody, utterly incapable of 
performing a choric function. Thus Duthie speaks of him as “this well-meaning 
but dull, timid and unimaginative cleric” (p. xx). The man who agrees to 
marry Romeo and Juliet in secret and who devises the plan of the potion can 
scarcely, however, be called timid and unimaginative. And before dismissing 
his sententious utterances as dull it is well to examine them. 

Friar Laurence supplies the moralizing with which the authors of the adap- 
tations of novelle would garnish them. In Shakespeare, however, this moraliz- 
ing is not extraneous to the work, although it does not contain within itself its 
complexity. Friar Laurence’s comments concerning the conduct of Romeo are 
just and foreshadow the conclusion. His warnings about immoderateness and 


reckless abandon, in fact, only repeat the misgivings of Juliet at the time of 
their avowals of love: 


19 JI. ii. 143-144. The fact that the love of Romeo and Juliet is not adulterous is one of the 
things which make it a deviation from the love-death myth, in which love and death are blended 


in a mystic ecstacy. This myth has been traced by Denis de Rougemont in his Love in the Western 
World (New York, 1940). 
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I have no joy of this contract to-night: 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say “It lightens.” (II. ii. 117-120) 


It is not merely the failure of Friar John to get to Mantua, the last accident 
in a fatal chain of mishaps, that brings about the death of the lovers; it is the 
speed with which Romeo acts, a speed which distinguishes the lovers’ action 
throughout. Romeo’s drive to death in the last act is only the culmination of a 
drive which reaches its goal at the conclusion. The words “I long to die” 
(IV. i. 66), with which Juliet, threatening, knife in hand, to kill herself, impels 
Friar Laurence to his desperate strategem, express well the drive to death of the 
two lovers. Ready like half-cocked pistols to go off or, as Friar Laurence says of 
Romeo, “like powder in a skilless soldier’s flask” (III. iii. 132), they are prone 
to suicide. The hasty jumping to conclusions and the thoughts of death with 
which each responds to the initial disaster of Tybalt’s death foreshadow the 
suicides as the result of misunderstanding at the end as surely as the frequently 
pointed out dreams, premonitions, references to death as a lover, and mentions 
of fate. Juliet, mistaking the Nurse’s lamentations over Tybalt for an announce- 
ment of Romeo’s death, exclaims: “Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion 
here;/ And thou and Romeo press one heavy bier!” (III. ii.59-60). When 
Romeo will in fact be dead, having killed himself in the mistaken belief that 
she is dead, she will indeed join him to lie in one grave with him. 

So too Romeo, overwhelmed at the thought of his banishment and mis- 
taking the Nurse’s description of Juliet’s grief for an indication that she is 
sorrowing over Tybalt and has rejected him, is about to kill himself when Friar 
Laurence restrains him, reclaiming him from despair with a lengthy speech 
that contains some prophetic passages: 


Hold thy desperate hand: 
Art thou a man? ... 


Thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast... . 
Wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady too that lives in thee, 
By doing damnéd hate upon thyself? . . . 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. (III. iii. 108-145) 


“Desperate” is a word that Romeo uses about himself at the end, as he im- 
mediately thinks of the means by which he may kill himself: “O mischief, thou 
art swift/ To enter in the thoughts of desperate men!” (V. i. 35-36). He also 
uses the same image of the wild beast—it is, as G. Wilson Knight has pointed 
out, one of the “disorder” images that run through Shakespeare’s work®°—to 
describe his mood in warning Balthasar not to spy on him in the graveyard: 


The time and my intents are savage-wild, 
More fierce and more inexorable far 
Than empty tigers or the roaring sea. (V. iii. 37-39) 


And in slaying himself he does indeed slay Juliet. 


20 G. Wilson Knight, The Shakespearian Tempest (Oxford Univ. Press, 1932), passim. 
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If, however, Friar Laurence’s warning is prophetic, the intensity of the love 
of Romeo and Juliet is presented as its own justification. Their love is reckless, 
tending to destruction, but it is glorious. Each utterance of Friar Laurence is 
balanced by one of Romeo. We should not, with Dowden, disregard those of 
Friar Laurence or, with Dickey, disregard those of Romeo: both sets of utter- 
ances have validity. What in the other novella adaptations are two opposing 
views of love voiced by the author without regard for self-contradiction are 
here two views appropriately voiced by two dramatic characters, for each of 
whom the audience has sympathetic understanding. 

Of the philosophical discussion of his situation in which Friar Laurence 
wishes to engage him Romeo says: 


Thou canst not speak of that thou doest not feel: 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Doting like me and like me banished, 

Then mightst thou speak. . . . (III. iii. 64-68) 


The advice of the philosopher is no doubt wise, but would he himself be able 
to follow it if he had the youthful heart of Romeo? If not, “hang up philos- 
ophy!” (1. 57). Philosophy is for the old, not for the young, who must follow the 
law of love taught to them by their hearts. The sensitive members of the Eliza- 
bethan audience would have looked upon the participants of this dialogue with 
a double vision. They would have been able to see Romeo through the eyes of 
Friar Laurence as a “fond mad man” “with his own tears made drunk” (Il. 52, 
83), one who violated all the familiar preachings of the moral philosophers and 
the divines by permitting his passion to overcome his reason. At the same time, 
responding sympathetically to Romeo’s statement of the familiar idea that love 
has an irresistible power over youth, they would also have been able to see 
Friar Laurence through his eyes as an old man incapable of genuinely entering 
into the feelings of the young. 

Moreover, Romeo expresses not merely the power of the love glorified in the 
novelle but also its rewards. Side by side with Friar Laurence’s adjuration that 
immoderate love must come to speedy destruction is Romeo’s assertion, a kind 
of dedication to love made immediately before the sacrament of marriage is 
performed: 


Come what sorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare; 
It is enough I may but call her mine. (II. vi. 3-8) 


If such love brings sorrow and death, it is nevertheless worth it. 
Friar Laurence’s own image captures the ambivalent feeling toward Romeo 
and Juliet’s love projected by the play: 


These violent delights have violent ends 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume. (II. vi. 9-11) 
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If this love is destructive, it is also ecstatic. Taken in conjunction with “kiss”, 
“die” suggests the consummation of the sexual act which is one of the Eliza- 
bethan meanings of the word. Such violent delight may be short-lived, but its 
completion is a “triumph”, a word that means not only “rapturous delight” but 
“splendor” and “victory” (NED, 2, 3, 5). Burning one’s candle at both ends, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay found, makes a lovely light; by the same token, bring- 
ing fire and gunpowder together makes a splendid explosion. The image of the 
explosion or flash of lightning, an important running image throughout the 
play, is Shakespeare’s artistic means of expressing that view of passionate love 
which was expressed with crude sensationalism in Fenton’s description of bride 
and bridegroom struck down together by lightning in their nuptia] embrace. 


Destructive as their love for each other is to the lovers, through it providence 
is shown as working out its own ends. But before we can discuss this aspect of 
Romeo and Juliet, we must first look at the history of the concept that sexual 
love is a manifestation of the all-pervading love of God, through which the 
universe is governed. 

This concept, as Alan M. F. Gunn has pointed out, is an extension of the 
classical-Christian doctrine of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance that God, 
overflowing with love, created a universe, hierarchically ordered, in which every 
thing conceivable is present. 


The philosophy of plenitude and the idea of the Scale of Being demanded, 
not only that all possibilities—from the highest to the lowest—be realized, 
but that when once realized in the various elements and species of the 
created universe, they be maintained by the creatures’ constant exercise of 
the reproductive, the generative power with which they had been endowed 
by Nature acting as the deputy of the Eternal Being. . . . By fulfilling the 
reproductive function, the creatures would be participating or cooperating 
in the creative or generative activity of the Eternal Being, that activity in 
which . . . his ‘goodness’ and his ‘love’ were believed to lie.?* 


Gunn finds that this concept, although it had been foreshadowed before, 
received its first full exposition in Jean de Meun’s portion of the Roman de la 
Rose. Rosemond Tuve, tracing it from the Middle Ages to Spenser, finds it ex- 
pressed in diverse places, in “courtly romances set in the garden of the God of 
Love”, in “praises sung to the power of Love, of Venus, or of Dame Nature”, 
in “half-scientific, half-philosophical treatises with a Neo-Platonic cast of 
thought”, and in “didactic poetry intent (like the treatises) upon preaching 
certain tenets of Christian theology”.”” 

In poems written in the courtly love tradition the praise of sexual love as a 
manifestation of God’s creative energy is unqualified; in other works the praise 
of sexual love among human beings is restricted to love within marriage. Com- 
mon to both, however, is the idea that a cosmic love, permeating the universe 
and finding expression in sexual love, works against the chaos which would 
otherwise prevail. Opposed to “the power of Mutability” is “the power of Love 
(Peace, Natura, Harmony, the Providence or Wisdom of God)”.2* The power 

21 Alan M. F. Gunn, The Mirror of Love: A Reinterpretation of “The Romance of the Rose” 
(Texas Tech Press, 1952), p. 212. 


22 Rosemond Tuve, “A Medieval Commonplace in Spenser’s Cosmology”, SP, XXX (1933), 147. 
28 Tuve, 143n. . 
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of love holds together the universe, which is constantly threatening to get out 
of order. It brings about universal and social harmony, reconciling the elements, 
which would otherwise be at war with each other, and doing the same for men. 

It is with the operation of the cosmic love in society, in other human relations 
as well as in sexual love, that we are here concerned. Since God loves, says 
Chaucer in his invocation to Venus in the proem to Book Three of Troilus and 
Criseyde, He will not refuse love to others. Love, the source of all happiness, 
animates all living things in their seasons and among human beings holds to- 
gether in unity realm and household. This concept of love as the bond holding 
together human society as well as the universe itself was also expressed during 
the Renaissance. 

Thus in Barnaby Googe’s Zodiac of Life, a translation of Marcellus Palen- 
genius’ Zodiacus Vitae often used as a textbook in Shakespeare’s time, there is 
a passage** beginning with the statement of the traditional themes of the uni- 
versality of love among all creatures, which feel “Cupids flame”; of “loues as- 
sured knot”, but for which “the worlde should straight be at an end, and the 
elements decay”; of the “principle of replenishment”” by which “the loue of 
God, that all doth guide”, maintains everlasting order by continuing the species 
despite the death of individuals. It then exalts peace as ministering to the uni- 
versal fecundity: “In time of peace do all things growe, and all things liuely 
be.” Next it laments the loss of the golden age and the triumph of Discord: 


All things does Discorde vile disturbe, with raged motion sad, 
Nowe fierce we forced are to be, and lawes with sword to stake: 
The furies all of hell they swarme, a thousand brondes they shake, 
A thousand snakes withall, and moue the proud hie minded Kings 
And common people mad to be... . 


The contradiction between the picture of a universe governed by the love of 
God and the picture of society ruled by Discord is resolved in a later passage 
on mutability by the Boethian”* philosophy of a law underlying seeming aim- 
less turmoil and of a divine providence by which God uses seeming accident 
and evil for an ultimately good purpose (p. 139): 


But whether Fortune gouerne all, or howsoeuer it be, 

Or Diuels guide the state of men: yet without Destinie 

Doth nothing passe. But all things rulde by mind of God on hie, 
Without whose power nothing is done. 


Spenser’s description of Concord is an allegorical representation of the opera- 
tion in human society of the cosmic love which is also manifested in the love 
between the sexes. Concord, the mother of “blessed Peace” and “Friendship”, 


24 Barnaby Googe, The Zodiake of Life (London, 1588), pp. 50-51. John Erskine Hankins has 
strongly argued for the influence of Googe on Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s Derived Imagery (Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, 1953). 

25 Gunn, p. 213. 

26 Although Gunn does not cite Boethius as one of those who anticipated the concept of sexual 
love as an expression of God’s pervasive universal love, Boethius had stated that the “loue of God” 
governs the universe and human relations: it “kepyth the world in due order and good accorde” 
and “knitteth together the sacramét of wedlocke with chaste loue between man and wyfe”— 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, tr. George Colville, 1556, ed. Ernest Belfort Bax (London, 
1897), pp. 51-52. Boethius, translated by both Jean de Meun and Chaucer, continued to be trans- 
lated and read during the Elizabethan period. 


———— 
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sits at the doorway of the Temple of Venus, who is “there worshipped of euery 
liuing wight” (F. Q., IV. x. 34, 29). Close by is a garden of marvelous fecundity 
and seemly order, where lovers “frankely there their loues desire possesse” (st. 
28). This is appropriate, for Venus, by whorn “all the world . . . was made”, 
does daily “the same repayre” by causing all living things to seek “in genera- 
tion .. . to quench their inward fire” (st. 47, 46). On either side of Concord 
are two young men, Hate and Love, who are half-brothers and “both strongly 
arm’d, as fearing one another”, whom Concord “forced hand to ioyne in hand,/ 
Albe that Hatred was thereto full loth” (st. 32, 33). Concord subdues “strife, 
and warre, and anger” and indeed contains the conflict of the elements them- 
selves, holding them as “their Almightie maker first ordained,/ And bound 
them with inuiolable bands” (st. 34, 35). Opposed to Concord is “Ate, mother 
of debate,/ And all dissention, which doth dayly grow/ Amongst fraile men, 
that many a publike state/ And many a priuate oft doth ouerthrow” (IV. i. 19). 
Ate’s malice is such that she maligns “euen th’ Almightie selfe”, because His 
overflowing love makes Him merciful to man and “vnto all his creatures so 
benigne”. “For all this worlds faire workmanship she tride,/ Vato his last con- 
fusion to bring,/ And that great golden chaine quite to diuide,/ With which 
it blessed Concord hath together tide” (IV.i. 30). Concord thus has the same 
function as Googe’s Cupid, who retains “all things created” in “loues assured 
knot”, and Ate has the same function as Googe’s Discord, whose power seems 
to be daily increasing but who really cannot undo the order established by God. 
So too Concord is similar to Nature, and Ate is similar to Mutability in Spenser’s 
Cantos of Mutability, where the conflict between the two is resolved in a 
Boethian manner.?* 

Romeo and Juliet dramatizes this concept of a cosmic love manifesting itself 
through sexual love and working against strife and disorder in society. The 
love of Romeo and Juliet is opposed to the hate of their parents. Although the 
lightning power of their love helps to bring about their destruction, it is, after 
all, only the hatred existing between the two houses that makes fatal the mag- 
netic attraction toward each other of the two young lovers. As in Shakespearian 
tragedy generally, although the hero contributes to his own disaster, the main 
cause of it lies outside of him. The lovers may be imprudent, but the parents 
are guilty. The swift and violent passion of Romeo and Juliet is the answering 
force to their parents’ furious and violent hate. Hate kills the lovers, but love, 
the love of heaven, redressing order and restoring concord through the love of 
Romeo and Juliet, triumphs over the hate which has endangered the peace of 
Verona. 

At one crucial point, however, the time that he kills Tybalt, Romeo gives 
up love for hate. For, in killing Tybalt, he acts in the vengeful manner of 
Tybalt. 

Tybalt, a follower of the latest foreign-imported, new-fangled affectations 
and an accomplished duelist who fights by the book, both in his manner of 
fencing and in his observation of a highly formalized code of honor, resembles 
those members of the Elizabethan feudalistic nobility who adopted Italian 
manners. Animated by the enduring enmity of the Italianate, he causes the 


27 Cf. Brents Stirling, “The Concluding Stanzas of Mutabilitie”, SP, XXX (1933), 193-204. 
Stirling finds that Boethius influenced Spenser directly. R 
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strife between the two houses, burning less strongly because of the age of the 
chief participants and its suppression by the Prince, to flare up again. In the 
first sentence he utters, “I hate the word [‘peace’]” (I.i.77), he proclaims his 
identity, as it were, as the incarnation of the spirit of hatred governing the feud. 
A two-dimensional “humors” character, he no doubt would have been remi- 
niscent to Elizabethans of such personified abstractions as Discord and Ate.”* 
In fact, his opening words resemble those of Envy, who in the Tudor morality 
play Impatient Poverty announces it as his function to unravel the ties of love 
between man and wife and between human beings generally: 


I hate Conscience, Peace, Love and Rest; 
Debate and strife, that love I best, 
According to my property. 

When a man loveth well his wife, 

I bring them at debate and strife .. . 
There shall no neighbour love another 
Where I dwell by.?® 


When Tybalt confronts Romeo, therefore, it is ireful Hate confronting 
Love. Tybalt’s sharp insult, “Romeo, the hate I bear thee can afford/ No 
better term than this,—thou art a villain”, is met by Romeo’s gentle rejoinder, 


Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting. (III. i. 63-67) 


In making this reply, Romeo, fresh from his marriage and overflowing with 
tenderness, is following the Christian ethic of loving his neighbor as himself, 
returning love for hate. When he goes on to say that he loves the name of 
Capulet as his own, we see at work that cosmic love which makes use of sexual 
love to knit together the fragmented portions of what should be a unified social 
organism. 

But the forces of disorder are too strong for such a knitting together to take 
place without pain and sacrifice. Romeo and Tybalt cannot be reconciled as 
yet. When Mercutio is killed by Tybalt, Romeo exclaims: 


O sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate 
And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel! (Il. 118-120) 


His love, he feels, has deprived him of the spirit of a true man, one who will 
brook no injury. When the “furious Tybalt” comes back, fury is this time met 
by an “appertaining rage”, not by love as before. “Away to heaven, respective 
lenity”, Romeo cries out, “And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now!” (ll. 128- 
129). Considerate gentleness, Christian forgiveness, he consigns to heaven; 
fury looking through eyes of fire that are blind to mercy, the fury of Tybalt, is 
now to be his guide. His words are like those of Othello when Othello deposes 
love, the Christian love and forgiveness of Desdemona, as his ruler and sets up 
hate, the Satanic hate and vengefulness of Iago, in its stead: 


28 Cain cites (p. 176) Choler’s description of himself as an Italianate duelist in Thomas Nabbes’ 
Microcosmus: A Moral Mask, produced almost a half century after Romeo and Juliet, and comments 
with but little exaggeration: “He seems to differ from Tybalt only in name.” 

29 Early English Dramatists, ed. John S. Farmer (London, 1907), p. 329. 
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All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. ... 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous hate! (III. iii. 445-449) 


And hate and vengeful fury lead Romeo to disaster. 

But this aberration from love is only momentary, as is Juliet’s violent 
denunciation of Romeo when she is told in the next scene that he has killed 
Tybalt. It is, moreover, one that would have elicited the highest sympathy from 
an Elizabethan audience. Dueling was interdicted by Elizabeth, but the pro- 
hibition was widely disregarded. In the popular drama the Italianate’s sensi- 
tivity to anything resembling a slight, his concern with the punctilios of the 
duello, his readiness to use any underhanded method to avenge his honor, are 
frequently attacked; however, the poltroonery of a Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
who will take any insult without fighting, is as frequently mocked. The general 
feeling seems to have been that the Biblical text often cited by the Elizabethan 
moralists and preachers, “Recompense to no man evil for evil. . . . Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place to wrath”, while the 
highest standard of morality, could in life be carried only so far. To be a 
professional duelist or a Machiavellian avenger was one thing; to refuse to 
fight under any circumstances was another. The deeply religious Sir Philip 
Sidney, the hero of the London masses, although denouncing extreme touchi- 
ness of spirit and perseverence in enmity in Arcadia,*® sought permission from 
Elizabeth to fight a duel with the Earl of Oxford. The Elizabethan audience 
would, therefore, have regarded Romeo not so much as a sinner as one forced 
by the irony of fate to depart immediately after his marriage from his course 
of love, the course to which God’s love, acting upon the universe and constantly 
re-establishing order, directs him. 

In returning to their course of love Romeo and Juliet fulfil their adverse 
destiny, but it is a destiny which serves the purpose of divine providence. “A 
greater power than we can contradict”, Friar Laurence tells Juliet, “Hath 
thwarted our intents” (V. iii. 153-154), and in recounting to the Prince what 
had happened he reiterates his faith in God’s mysterious ways: “I entreated her 
come forth,/ And bear this work of heaven with patience” (Il. 260-261). His 
faith is justified by the conclusion. Romeo and Juliet are, as Capulet says, the 
“poor sacrifices” of their parents’ enmity, the tragic scapegoats through whom 
their parents expiate the sin of their vengefulness. As was stated in the pro- 
logue, which the Prince’s concluding formal speech recalls, “their parents’ 
rage, . .. but their children’s end, naught could remove.” The death of the 
lovers, says the Prince, acting as a moralizing epilogue, is the awful retribu- 
tion of heaven upon their feuding families: 


Capulet, Montague, 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! (Il. 291-293) 


His words are rich in significance, bearing a number of meanings dependent 
on different meanings of the word “love”: (1) see how heaven finds means to 
kill your happiness, punishing you through the love of your children; (2) see 


80Sir Philip Sidney, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge 
Univ, Press, 1922), p. 439. 
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how heaven finds means to kill your happiness, punishing you while loving you; 
(3) see how heaven finds means to kill your happiness, punishing you while 
destroying your hate through the force of cosmic love. 


If, however, Romeo and Juliet makes use of the reconciliation between Cupid 
and God that had been effected by having Cupid act as a minister of God in 
maintaining social harmony, it also makes use of the ancient conflict between 
Cupid and God. Most critics have observed that the love of Romeo and Juliet 
is transcendent in death. They have not observed, however, how the ideas of 
the religion of love are used to gain this effect, and they have not seen the 
tension that was resolved by this transcendence of love. 

We have seen the prophetic force of Friar Laurence’s warning in the lines 
quoted earlier; this warning, however, is concerned not only with what will 
happen to Romeo here on earth. It is concerned also with what will happen 
to him after death. Like the moralizing Fenton, who, as we have seen, asserted 
that his hero and heroine are damned, the moralizing Friar Laurence speaks of 
damnation. “Desperate” connoted to Elizabethans despair, a heinous sin. To die 
in despair—and this is what is implied by the phrase “die miserable”—is to 
ensure perdition. In committing suicide Romeo would do “damnéd hate” upon 
himself because suicide is an act of self-hatred that is damnable. The idea is 
made even more explicit in the lines that follow: 


Why rail’st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth? 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once wouldst lose. (III. iii. 119-121) 


As Kittredge comments, “heaven” refers to “heaven’s mercy”, on which Romeo 
has railed and which he would “lose”—that is, “abandon—i.e., by the sin of 
suicide.”** Is this warning of damnation prophetic? This is the question that 
hangs heavy over the last act. It is answered only with Romeo’s final speech. 

The act begins with Romeo’s telling of the happy dream he has had, in 
which Juliet, finding him dead, “breathed such life with kisses in my lips” 
that he “revived, and was an emperor” (V.i.8-9). This dream is ironically 
false in accordance with the folk belief that dreams go by contraries. In an- 
other sense, however, it is profoundly true, for, as we shall see, it signifies the 
coming triumph of the lovers over death. 

Immediately after Romeo tells of his dream of death and re-awakening, he 
receives the fatal misinformation of Juliet’s death. The exclamation that he 
utters is a contrast to his exclamation over the corpse of Tybalt. No longer does 
he passively accept himself as “fortune’s fool” (III.ii.141): “Is it even so? 
then I defy you, stars!” (1. 24). With the quiet strength of this line Romeo 
attains tragic heroism. He is no longer the helpless plaything of Fortune since 
he can by a single act deprive her of her power over him. Totally committed 
to love, he chooses death. But is he a tragic hero eternally doomed? His defiance 
of the stars could be taken as a rejection of the destiny which God has fixed 
and which operates through the celestial constellations. In this view, the tradi- 
tional Christian view, by not accepting Juliet’s death as the will of God and 
by determining to commit self-slaughter, he is damned. It could also be taken, 
however, as the expression of superiority over earthly mutability of one who, 

31 Kittredge, p. 746. 
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like the Christian saints, is renouncing the world. In this view, the view of the 
religion of love, by going to join Juliet, he is achieving martyrdom and gaining 
the paradise of true lovers. 

The first way of regarding Romeo is suggested by Balthasar’s entreaty “Have 
patience” (1. 27), which echoes Friar Laurence’s adjuration “Be patient” (III. 
iii. 15). “Patience” connotes the Christian fortitude in accepting the evil of this 
world as serving God’s purposes that is best exemplified by the conduct of 
Christ and the saints. But Romeo’s calmness, as Balthasar realizes, is in reality 
a controlled frenzy of despair that is revealed in his wild looks and that impels 
him to commit violence upon himself. Just as in Skelton’s morality play Mag- 
nificence, Mischief, coming after Despair, proclaims to the titular hero, “And 
I, Myschefe, am comyn at nede/ Out of thy lyfe the for to lede”,®* so “mischief” 
is “swift/ To enter in the thoughts” of the desperate Romeo. 

The second way of regarding Romeo is suggested by his words to the apothe- 
cary: 

There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell. 
I sell thee poison; thou hast sold me none. 

Farewell: buy food, and get thyself in flesh. (Il. 80-84) 


The “loathsome world” is here contemned in orthodox de contemptu mundi 
terms. The haggard apothecary represents that wretched poverty driven to sin- 
ful envy and repining against its lot attacked by Chaucer’s Man of Law in the 
prologue to his tale and personified in Impatient Poverty. “The world is not 
thy friend nor the world’s law” (I. 72), Romeo tells him. But the desperate 
apothecary, unlike the desperate Romeo, comes to terms with the world. He 
accepts gold, which is so frequently associated in the morality plays with the 
things of this world and opposed to the things of the spirit. “Get thyself in 
flesh”, Romeo tells him with contemptuous pity, as he himself rejects the world 
and the flesh. The apothecary has taken what proved to the three revelers of 
“The Pardoner’s Tale” to be just what Romeo calls gold: poison. Romeo acquires 
from him “not poison” but “cordial” (1. 85), a restorative that will give him not 
death but everlasting life. 

We have here something of the same paradox that underlies Donne’s “The 
Canonization”, in which Donne, following his custom of giving old ideas new 
twists, presents himself and his mistress as “unworldly lovers, love’s saints”, 
who, “like the holy anchorite”, “have given up the world” and “win a better 
world by giving up this one”.** This paradox was prepared for in the first act. 
In their playful exchange at their first meeting, Romeo had addressed Juliet as 
“saint” and Juliet had addressed Romeo as “pilgrim”,** and Romeo had con- 
tinued to call Juliet “saint” throughout the balcony scene. Looking up at her 
from below the window, he had imagined her a bright angel. She was, indeed, 
marked to be one of Cupid’s saints, a martyr of love, and Romeo, a pilgrim of 
love, in finding her had been initiated into love’s mystery. 

82 John Skelton, Magnificence, EETS (London, 1908), Il. 2309-2310. 

88 Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), p. 12. 

84 Cf, Kittredge, p. 1085: “That lovers are pilgrims and their lady-loves are saints was a com- 


mon metaphor.” Probably, as Halliwell (Furness Variorum edition of Romeo and Juliet, pp. 80-81) 
and Campbell (p. 326) believe, Romeo is dressed in the masquerade costume of a pilgrim. 
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When Romeo, however, warns Paris not to prevent him from doing what 


he has to do, his language once more suggests the view that he is a Christian 
sinner rather than Cupid’s saint: 


Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man... . 
I beseech thee, youth, 
Put not another sin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury: O, be gone! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myself; 
Stay not, be gone; live, and hereafter say, 
A madman’s mercy bade thee run away. (V. iii. 59-68) 


Romeo indeed speaks in the manner of a madman proceeding upon his pur- 
poses in the grip of a fixed idea but able at the same time to look upon himself 
from the outside and to observe his irrational behavior. He realizes that he is 
about to commit a sin and begs not to be compelled to add the sin of murder 
to that of suicide. He has come armed against himself, ready to do “damnéd 
hate” against himself, but in the midst of his “madness” he has the compassion 
for Paris to warn him not to interfere. Again, as in the Tybalt scene, he speaks 
to his antagonist of his love for him—and again, on being provoked by him, 
gives way to fury. 

But on hearing Paris’ dying words, “If thou be merciful,/ Open the tomb, 
lay me with Juliet” (Il. 72-73), Romeo wakes as from a feverish dream: 


What said my man, when my betosséd soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think 

He told me Paris should have married Juliet: 
Said he not so? or did I dream so? (Il. 76-79) 


Although Romeo remains steadfast in his purpose, he no longer proceeds in a 
frenzy but with meditative deliberation. He clasps Paris’ hand in friendship and 
compassionately grants him his request. Lover, beloved, and rejected rival are 
to be united in the grave in a general reconciliation. Tybalt, whom Romeo per- 
ceives in the tomb, shares in the reconciliation: “Forgive me, cousin!” (1. ror). 
Love finally conquers in this scene in more than one sense. 

For Romeo’s suicide is a triumph over death and fate as well as a defeat. 
Throughout the play there had been intimations of the conclusion in the images 
of death as a bridegroom taking Juliet. But now Romeo, thinking Juliet dead, 
says: 


Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why are thou yet so fair? shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorréd monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 
For fear of that, I still will stay with thee; 
And never from this palace of dim night, 
Depart again. (Il. 101-108) 


Death the conqueror has “not conquered” Juliet (1. 94), for her beauty remains 
intact. Now, united with his wife in the “bed of death” (1. 28), Romeo will 
deprive the grim skeleton who would be her lover of his prize. He and Juliet 
are, as it were, wedded again in their mutual renunciation of life, with the “bed 
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of death” their marital bed. Just so does Sidney’s Erona speak of her desire 
“to send her soule . . . to be maried in the eternall church with him” (p. 233), 
when she contemplates killing herself to join her supposedly dead ‘lover. 

Romeo’s words concerning his and Juliet’s reunion and everlasting triumph 
over death must have suggested to the Elizabethan audience the paradise of 
lovers of the religion of love, the “place of endlesse light and blisse” to which 
Brooke, Shakespeare’s source, and other adapters of novelle referred. Othello, 
having betrayed love in dedicating himself to vengeance, says that he is parted 
from Desdemona forever (V. ii.273-275): “When we shall meet at compt,/ 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven,/ And fiends will snatch at 
it.” Romeo, faithful in love, says, “I still will stay with thee”. Othello makes 
use of the traditional imagery of hell in his final speech. Romeo makes use of 
the image of the princely court which recurs in descriptions of the paradise of 
love**: the vault is “a feasting presence full of light” (1. 86); the brilliantly lit 
presence chamber used by kings for state occasions. In the “palace of dim night” 
of the Capulet vault, it is intimated, Romeo is to be an emperor, as he had 
dreamed, with Juliet his ever-radiant bride. There is a similar effect in Antony 
and Cleopatra, in which Shakespeare makes use of the tradition of the two as 
martyrs of love (cf. Pettie, I, 179) as well as of the tradition of the infatuated 
Antony ruined by the seductive Cleopatra (cf. Dickey, pp. 156-160). As Romeo 
said, “I dreamt . . . that I revived, and was an emperor”, so Cleopatra says 
(V ii. 76-78), “I dream’d there was an Emperor Antony./ O, such another 
sleep, that I might see/ But such another man.” At the conclusion she does 
indeed go to meet Antony in a death in which she “looks like sleep” (V. ii. 394). 
So too Juliet, awakened from a sleep that seems to be death, goes to a death 
that she regards as life: she kisses Romeo’s lips, saying that the poison on them 
may make her “die with a restorative” (1. 166). In the suicide speech of Antony, 
he and Cleopatra, in a description reminiscent of those of the King and Queen 
of Love in the paradise of true lovers,®* are pictured as emperor and empress 
in an after-life. The intimation that Romeo and Juliet are an emperor and his 
bride in death would seem, then, to have been likewise suggested by the de- 
scriptions of the King and Queen of Love. 

Thus Shakespeare exploited imaginatively the concept of the lovers’ para- 
dise to further a feeling of reconciliation. This feeling of reconciliation, as we 
have seen, is also ministered to by a sense of the richness of the lives of Romeo 
and Juliet, brief as they were, by a sense of the inevitability of the catastrophe, 
given the reckless abandon of the lovers in their situation, and by the larger 
perception that their disastrous fate serves the end of providence. The feeling of 


85 Cf. Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love, ed. John Parry (Columbia Univ. Press, 
1941), pp. 78-80; The English Works of John Gower, G. C. Macaulay, Early English Text Society 
ed. (London, 1901), II, 451-453; The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 
1957), p. 489. Spenser’s “thousand payres of louers” in the garden of the Temple of Venus, which 
is said to be a “second paradise” (IV. x. 23), do not assemble as a court attending upon the King 
and Queen of Love, for Spenser is primarily concerned with the aspect of Venus as a goddess 
rather than with her aspect as a queen. Cupid is, however, later spoken of as commanding “the 
wide kingdome of loue with Lordly sway” and Venus is spoken of as “Queene of beautie and of 
grace” (st. 42, 44). 

86 Cupid and Venus are ordinarily the King and Queen of Love. In Chaucer’s “The Legend of 
Good Women”, however, Cupid’s queen is Alcest, one of the famous lovers of history. The mem- 
bers of her court are other famous lovers, and they sing that she surpasses all’in beauty and trueness. 
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reconciliation and indeed of exaltation at the close of the play does not, how- 
ever, cause us to forget the tragic fact of the death of the two young people who 
have so deeply engaged our sympathies. For the glorification of the love of 
Romeo and Juliet involves a basic acceptance of this world, that acceptance 
which is necessary if suffering and death are to be tragically meaningful. 
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“I Pray You, Remember the Porter” 


JOHN B. HARCOURT 







EW scenes in Shakespeare have seen so complete a reversal in 
PAS >) critical evaluation as Macbeth II. iii. Twentieth-century au- 
w2% thorities are virtually unanimous in accepting it as authenti- 

cally Shakespeare’s and as thematically relevant to the larger 
wg, meanings of the play. We can therefore only note with in- 
a credulity that Pope and Hanmer relegated the Porter’s lines 
to the margins of their editions, that Harry Rowe could justify his drastic 
abridgment of the passage by observing darkly that “too many meretricious 
weeds grow upon the banks of Avon”, that even Coleridge was certain that 
except for a single sentence (the “everlasting bonfire”), “not one syllable has 
the ever-present being of Shakespeare”? Today, even college Freshmen have 
been already taught to justify the scene in terms of “comic relief”, and, once 
they have been persuaded to relinquish that thought-paralyzing concept, can 
be directed to what amounts to an embarrassment of critical riches in con- 
temporary notes and commentaries. This paper proposes to bring together some 
of the present-day perspectives on the function of the drunken Porter—perhaps 
we should call him, more accurately, the hung-over Porter—with, I trust, a few 
suggestions and interpretative emphases of my own. 

Structurally, the scene gives every evidence of careful planning. At the end 
of II. ii, Macbeth, momentarily alone with his terror, hears the knocking and 
instinctively glances down at his blood-stained hands. The noise becomes more 
insistent with the return of Lady Macbeth, and even her practical suggestions 
do not succeed in reassuring her husband; he looks fearfully and almost plead- 
ingly towards the direction of the intrusive sound: “Wake Duncan with thy 
knocking! I would thou couldst!” (II. ii.74). The two leave the stage, the 
Porter enters, and we are now just inside the south entry to the castle. None 
too steadily, the Porter approaches the gate, impatiently imitating the sound that 
had disturbed his slumbers. Quite self-consciously, he begins a bit of play-acting: 
this might be Hell-gate; he might be the infernal porter. Warming to his fancied 
role, he “admits” three representative figures—one would guess, with appropri 
ate pantomiming—the farmer, the equivocator, the tailor. Then, the cold of a 
Scottish dawn recalling him to reality, he abandons his part, becomes a simple 
porter who has been too much in his cups the night before, but who, as he 
admits Macduff and Lennox, is still capable of another three-fold organizational 
pattern followed by a burst of balanced paradoxes and involved puns, the new 
material tidily related, through the repetition of the equivocation theme, to the 
earlier soliloquy. 













= 


1See the Variorum Macbeth (1903), pp. 144, 149. 
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The parallelism of the opening lines is established by wording as well as 
by content: each example is introduced by the mimicry of the knocking, each 
closes with an invitation to come in. And, as several editors have decided, a 
slight emendation of the text can enhance the parallel constructions: if the 
references to the equivocator and to the tailor are rounded off by “oh come in, 
equiuocator” and by “Come in Taylor, here you may rost your Goose”, the 
Folio reading relative to the farmer 


Come in time, haue Napkins enow about you, kere you’le sweat for’t 


seems clearly faulty.2 Muir and Waith follow J. Dover Wilson in the reading 
“Come in, time-server”, which not only suggests the farmer’s speculative inter- 
est in almanacks, calendars, and other structurings of time, but also establishes a 
link, server now suggesting waiter rather than watcher, with “have Napkins 
enow.”® One might observe that time-pleaser seems to be Shakespeare’s more 
usual phrase (Twel. II. iii. 160; Cor. III. i. 45), that napkin with him most often 
means handkerchief; but more significantly, it seems to me, the interests of both 
sense and parallelism can be preserved by a less radical emendation: “Come in, 
Time.” An old farmer carrying his scythe, a figure easily established through 
pantomime, is the immemorial symbol of Time; sweating and mopping of 
brows with “napkins” are natural associations with reapers, grim or otherwise, 
through which the Porter can establish the sultry atmosphere of his imagined 
Hell. 

There is an additional thematic advantage in a personification of Time 
which I shall consider shortly, but first let us examine the three professions 
treading their way to the everlasting bonfire. The farmer has, through his 
hoarding, acted detrimentally to the well-being of society: private gain has 
prevailed over the public interest. The equivocator has committed treason; the 
tailor has stolen from clothing that properly belongs to another. If we consider 
that Macbeth, driven by a ruthless personal ambition, has committed the ulti- 
mate in treason, regicide, and has seized the crown and royal robes that were 
not his by right, it becomes evident that the Porter’s three examples were chosen, 
not at random, but precisely because of their relevance to the dramatic situa- 
tion. And we must always bear in mind the moment in the play at which the 
Porter makes his appearance: we have just seen the murderer with his hands 
still wet with Duncan’s blood; he is at this very instant changing his clothing 
and attempting to wash away the evidence of guilt; in a matter of minutes, 
Macduff will discover the body and proclaim the horror to the world. With 
Macbeth necessarily offstage for a few brief moments in the ghastly progress 
of his crime, Shakespeare chooses to give us a series of reference points, by which 
the action unfolding before us may be placed in a universe of ordered moral 
values. 

First of all, Shakespeare achieves, through the Porter, an intentional de- 
glamorization of Macbeth. Audience sympathy, created by the repeated praises 
of the warrior-thane in the opening scenes, reinforced, even more effectively, by 
his painful wrestlings with conscience, and perhaps continuing, covertly, 


2 These quotations are from the Kékeritz Facsimile; other citations of Macbeth are from G. B. 
Harrison, Shakespeare The Complete Works (New York, 1952). 
8 See editions of J. Dover Wilson (1951), Kenneth Muir (1953) and Eugene Waith (1954). 
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: through the deed of violence against authority itself, must now be brought up 
i short, in order that the play may continue in a reasoned ethical perspective. 
7 The very appearance of the Porter, of a low comedy figure, does not, I think, 
so much enhance through contrast the figure of the protagonist* as scale it 
down, desentimentalize it, destroy the pseudo-heroic illusion. This process con- 
tinues through the association of Macbeth with a petty speculator, with a known 
traitor, currently the object of popular execration (though not unmixed with 
some admiration and pity, as with Macbeth), and with a tailor. We need not 
review the extended footnote-skirmishes as to whether French hose were full 
and baggy (and so an invitation to theft) or tight-fitting (so that to steal from 
the material would represent a triumph of English ingenuity).5 The important 
thing is the link with the pervasive clothing imagery of the play. 





—=—_ 


New honors come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mold 
But with the aid of use. (I. iii. 144-146) 


A petty tailor steals from a gentleman’s hose, a subject appropriates his mon- 
arch’s robes—a significant ratio of disproportion is established here. In all three 
cases, we find, through the intentional distortions of a comic scene, Macbeth’s 
deed placed unsentimentally in a moral scale where it may be seen in its in- 
trinsic tawdry ugliness. 

Secondly, the three examples extend their commentary by suggesting the 
subsequent course of the action, the consequences of Macbeth’s crime. The 
farmer hanged himself “in th’expectation of plenty”, in sheer frustration, that 
is, at nature’s bounty; the green world, advancing upon Dunsinane, fills Mac- 
beth with despair. The equivocator (and we recall that one of Father Garnet’s 
aliases had been Farmer) had been led to the gallows on May 3, 1606. The tailor, 
if caught out in his thieving, can hardly have come to any happier end; in any 
event, he, with the other two, stands condemned by a justice greater than that of 
any human tribunal—none could “equivocate to Heaven”. 

Apart from these more immediately situational parallels, certain recurrent 
themes of the tragedy are likewise to be found in the Porter’s little morality- 
scene. That appearances and reality do not stand in any one-to-one correspond- 
ence is a major insight of the play; indeed, they would seem, at critical moments, 
to coexist in some perversely ironic opposition. The almanac had prognosticated 
a crop failure and the farmer concurred in that reading of the signs, yet all the 
while the corn was moving resistlessly toward a plentiful harvest. The equivo- 
cator, having no Fifth Amendment to invoke and prevented by conscience from 
outright lying, gave answers that were intentionally ambiguous, with the appar- 
ent signification of the words, as intended to be grasped by the listeners, negated 
by another possible signification known only to the speaker. The tailor pro- 
duced a garment which seemed to fulfill the specifications of the buyer, but 
which was actually short of material. The farmer, in the struggle with appear- 
ances, is largely self-deluded; the equivocator consciously and conscientiously 


4C£. Bodenstedt, as quoted in J. W. Hales’ “On the Porter in Macheth”, The New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions, 1874, p. 264. “What are all these petty sinners . . . compared with those 
great criminals whose gates he guards!” 

5 Dover Wilson, Muir, and Waith combine both possibilities by suggesting that the tailor was 
caught when he continued his thieveries after the style had changed from full to tight-fitting hose. 
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sets out to manipulate appearances so as to mislead responsible authority by 
ambiguous answers to judicial questioning; the tailor, without any attempt at 
theological rationalization (“treason enough for God’s sake”), involves himself 
in an overtly criminal deception. Macbeth too will learn 


To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. (V. v. 43-44) 


And, preliminary to this insight, he will have been taken in by deluding signs, 
have resorted to equivocations of his own to conceal his crime (as at II. iii. 50, 
52, 58), and then have proceeded to further enormities without even the show 
of righteous intent. Indeed, the ambiguity of appearances is so essential to the 
play that Muir can observe (Macbeth, p. xxx) that “the equivocator would have 
earned his place in the Porter scene if Father Garnet had never lived.” 

A closely related theme extends the conflict of appearances and reality into 
the dimension of time—the promise of the present is not to be realized as the 
future unfolds, the expectation seems raised only that it may be frustrated of 
fulfillment, the intention strangely miscarries as it is translated into act. 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. (V. viii. 19-22) 


The predicted lean years turn out to be, unexpectedly for the farmer, fat ones, 
so that the hope of profit gives way to the despair of self-destruction. Father 
Garnet had attempted to mislead his judges through his casuistically sanctioned 
ambiguities; yet the effect of this pious evasiveness was not acquittal but con- 
viction, and even worse, a wave of popular revulsion against a church believed 
to encourage techniques of deception—in some very real sense, the Roman 
Church was on trial before the eyes of English Protestantism. And, presumably, 
the tailor, in his own trivial instance of vaulting ambition, o’erleaps himself and 
falls on the other side. As critics are wont to observe,® the play of Macbeth 
is dominated by an obsession with time—characters rush about in frantic haste, 
the action strains forward, the present is only a stepping stone to the future. It 
is precisely here that Macbeth encounters his real defeat, for though he may 
compel the present by sheer force, the future belongs to Malcolm and to 
Banquo’s seed. It seems to me, therefore, to be doubly appropriate that the 
Porter’s words be read as “Come in, Time”, for that relentless figure presides 
over the action of the play. As Shakespeare observed in Sonnet XII: 


And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defense 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


It was just there—at breed—that the childless Macbeth met failure. “He has no 
children”, Macduff cries in bitter frustration, yet in that fact, paradoxically, lay 
his real hope of vengeance. 


With the entrance of Macduff and Lennox, the Porter Scene takes a new 
turn. The Hell-gate fiction had been abandoned with “I'll devil-porter it no 


6 See Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery, pp. 333-334; Fergusson, “Macbeth as the Imitation of 
an Action”, etc. 
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further”; the infernal Janitor becomes, in his wheedling “I pray you, remember 
the porter”,” merely a castle functionary in the course of his ordinary duties. 
On some simple realistic level, we are not surprised that his conversation should 
then run to drink and sex (although his highly sophisticated verbalization of 
these concerns is more reminiscent, say, of Mercutio than of the Nurse). Yet 
these themes might easily seem incongruous in this, the purest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. Claudius, another usurper, is both a drunkard and a lecher; Macbeth, 
by contrast, seems almost ascetic in his private life. And so we must ask the 
question, what thematic function is served by the Porter’s exchange with 
Macduff? 

In IV. iii, Macduff listens to another presentation of the subject of sexual 
irregularity; here, Malcolm, after suggesting, rather vaguely, that Macbeth has 
been guilty of “every sin that has a name” including luxury, proceeds to state 
that his own inordinate appetite, “the cistern of my lust”, knows no bounds— 
“better Macbeth than such a one to reign”. Macduff receives this revelation with 
urbane composure; such divertissements are not unusual among great princes, 
and “summer-seeming lust” is no necessary impediment to successful rule. In 
this once much-emended phrase, “summer-seeming lust”, we have, I think, a 
clue to the intent of the Porter’s lines. “This place”, he had said, in reference to 
Macbeth’s castle, “is too cold for Hell.” Without having recourse to Dante’s 
arrangements for the refrigeration of traitors, we can understand the scale of 
moral values explicitly articulated by Macduff and implied in the Porter’s 
words. All sins are evil, but some sins are more evil than other sins: drunken- 
ness and fornication are disgusting, no doubt, but they have a certain animal 
warmth about them. Avarice, pride, ambition, calculated self-seeking, pointless 
and obsessive violence— 


Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into Hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth (IV. iii. 97-100) 


—these are the vices that really appall MacDuff, that grow “with more pernicious 
root” to the corruption of the individual and the disorganization of the state, 
that can be extirpated only by an equally violent act of destructiveness. The 
simple vices of the Porter therefore serve to establish an ethical distance between 
the failings of ordinary humanity and the monstrous evil now within the castle 
walls; they are as specifically mot Macbeth’s vices as the crimes of the farmer, 
the equivocator, the tailor were mirrors in which the distorted image of the 
protagonist might be glimpsed. The very context of the Porter’s allusions to 
the festivities of the night reinforces the idea of calculated evil, of a cold-blooded 
manipulation of the warmer human failings. The carouse “till the second cock” 
was after all a smoke-screen, a diversionary tactic so that the murderers might 
proceed with their business with less chance of detection (and, in the drunken 
grooms, with a better alibi). A drunken orgy often symbolizes in Shakespeare 
some flaw in the very citadel of civil power, as in Hamlet or Antony and Cleo- 

7 Although I feel that this line serves primarily to reestablish the Porter in his ordinary function, 
I see no reason why Dover Wilson’s suggestion that the line is a directive to the audience need be 


rejected. One might also recall that in the popular drama Devils and Vices often delayed the per- 
formance, as in “Mankind”, by a direct appeal to the audience for monetary contributions. 
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patra; but both Claudius and the triumvirs attended their own parties, and 
Pompey declined to take the advantage of the occasion. That there is in Macbeth 
a certain chilling coldness seems inescapable; G. Wilson Knight can devote an 
entire essay to comparisons between him and Brutus.® 

The Porter’s concern for the grosser physiological aspects of drunkenness 
and lechery serves yet another purpose: beneath the coarse humor, there is, I 
think, an attitude of real revulsion on the author’s part. It would be easy enough 
to accumulate evidence from Hamlet through Lear to demonstrate that this 
mingled attitude of amusement and disgust is something more than just a 
dramatic convenience. Here, in the Porter’s scene, it creates a powerful under- 
current that helps in yet another way to establish an attitude toward Duncan’s 
murderer. 

As I have noted, the Porter’s words to Macduff are closely linked to his 
earlier solo lines. The idea of equivocation occurs in both contexts; Henry N. 
Paul would maintain that the Porter’s puns and paradoxes are a burlesque of the 
evidence cited in Father Garnet’s trial.® In addition, two of the three references 
to hell-bent souls have distinct scatological innuendoes. “Have napkins enow 
about you; here you'll sweat for’t” no doubt serves primarily to establish the 
temperature of hell; yet sweat, a curious verb in this connection, is easily ex- 
plained through its secondary denotation—the sweating-tub as standard Eliza- 
bethan therapy for venereal disease.’° “Here you may roast your goose” carries 
a triple implication: in this overheated place, a goose may be roasted, a tailor 
may heat his iron, a syphilitic lesion may be treated.** And if Hilda Hulme is 
correct in her surmise that tailor is a euphemism for penis,* the whole line 
takes on a consistent underground meaning easily conveyable through gesture: 
an English “tailor” steals** out of a fashionable French garment and contracts 
the Gallic pox. Even the phrase “everlasting bonfire” continues in the same 
frame of reference. Although the term in Shakespeare is generally festive in its 
implication, as in modern usage, its original sense was bone-fire, corpse-fire, 
so that the image of an everlasting funeral pyre is particularly appropriate to 
suggest the torment of Hell. Something of this double-sense, half-joking, half 
grim, may be noted in Bedford’s boastful promise: 


Farewell, my masters; to my task will I. 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make 
To keep our great Saint George’s feast withal. 
Ten thousand soldiers with me I will take, 
Whose bloody deeds shall make all Europe quake. 
(1 Hen. VI, I. i. 152-156) 


But whatever Shakespeare’s knowledge of the etymological significance of the 


8 See Ch. VII of The Wheel of Fire. 

® The Royal Play of Macbeth, p. 245. 

10 See E. A. Armstrong, Shakespeare’s Imagination, Ch. VII, “The Unsavoury Goose”. 

11 The OED, sub (Winchester) goose, gives the symptom as the primary meaning: “a certain 
venereal disorder (sometimes simply a goose); also a prostitute”. 

12 JEGP, LVII, 721-725. 

18 Waith’s observation (p. 107) that stealing and staling (in the sense of urinating) were pro- 
nounced alike may add yet another link between the Porter’s soliloquy and his comments to Mac- 
duff. As Miss Mahood points out (Shakespeare’s Wordplay, p. 130), multiple double-entendres are 
to be expected in a tragedy of equivocation. 
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word, I would argue that bone-fire continues the clinical undercurrent of the 
passage: bone-ache is after all a recognized symptom of the pox, and Pandarus 
and Thersites alone can provide us with adequate supporting references. A 
heavy, leering emphasis on the part of the Porter could quickly convey this 
meaning to the audience. 

As attendant of Hell-gate, the Porter establishes the disgusting quality of 
evil—whether in the farmer, the tailor, or, @ fortiori, in Macbeth himself—by 
means of the pathology of disease. When he abandons his play-acting and be- 
comes merely the porter of Inverness Castle, his idiom becomes simple bawdry, 
without references to physical infection. Yet even here the joking is not merely 
irrelevant banter. The Porter treats of drinking, not in a Falstaffian tribute to 
its pleasures, but in a mood of rueful, morning-after regret. His paradoxes on 
the relation between drunkenness and lechery disclose an additional adumbra- 
tion of the major themes of the play.’* For the Porter is saying that alcoholically 
induced desire follows exactly the pattern of intent that cannot be translated 
into act, promise without fulfillment, will that cannot command performance.” 
And just as the world of Macbeth becomes progressively a world of nightmare 
fantasy, so the drunken lecher achieves erotic success only in a dream (“equivo- 
cates him in a sleep”). 

But for all his assumed role, the Porter is not consciously an instrument of 
the castle’s evil. As representative of ordinary humanity, he looks not only back- 
ward to the excesses of the night before, but forward to some hope of recovery. 
His references to equivocation lead—naturally and equivocally—through lie 
into a wrestling context that has its ultimate basis in the religious imagery of 
Ephesians 6:12; the passage ends in his victory over the powers of darkness. 
Indeed, the Porter’s final line is a veritable symphony of double-entendres: the 
basic figure of throwing one’s opponent combines with the idea of micturition 
(“took up my legs”; “cast him” in the sense of uroscopy, as in V. iii. 50-51) and 
with the idea of a purge or vomit. All of these restate, in their own inimitable 
crudeness, the oft repeated Shakespearian theme of evil being violently expelled 
from the body of the state (V. ii. 28; V. iii. 52, 55). And we must not forget, in 
our appraisal of these hints of deliverance, that the action of this scene is 
illumined by the first faint rays of dawn. 


I should like now to consider the larger implications of the Porter’s vision 
of the gates of Inverness Castle as the Gate of Hell. The background for this 
idea is well established. The apocryphal New Testament provided, in the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, a version of the Harrowing of Hell that became the foundation 
for most later developments of the theme: the pertinent pageants in the mystery 
cycles in the main dramatize Nicodemus, with some filling out of the inherited 
material with details of contemporary realism. And that one of the devils 
should have been transformed into a comically imagined porter, to balance 
St. Peter at the other gate, was all but inevitable. Thus, in the York and 
Towneley plays, the earlier “second devil” has become Ribald; in Piers Plow- 

14 If Partridge’s gloss on nose-painting is correct, the Porter lists three unpleasant side-effects of 
alcoholic indulgence: intense (and unfulfillable) sexual desire, sleep, and urine. See Shakespeare's 
Bawdy, under nose-painting. 


15'The problem of the Porter drunk is related to the problem of Troilus sober; see Troi. 
ITI. ii. 88-90. 
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man he is Ragamuffin; Ishmael, in Nice Wanton covets the role of Hell’s porter 
so that he may “tosse fierbrandes at these penyfathers pates” (Manly, Specimens, 


I, 467); and the Pardoner in The Foure PP is on easy terms with “the deuyll 
that kept the gate”: 


For oft in the play of Corpus Cristi 
He had played the deuyll at Couentry ... 
I sayd to this deuyll: “Good mayster porter . . .” 
(Manly, Specimens, I, 510) 


No one would question E, R. Hunter’s observation that Shakespeare started 
with (and we might well add, finished with) a story;?® yet it is equally true 
that in working out that story, he found emerging from the specific situations 
of his plot certain larger meanings that could be suggested through the associa- 
tive value of materials inherited from the late medieval dramatic tradition. 
The Porter’s identification of Macbeth’s castle is not only apt; it likewise 
expresses the complex patterns of irony that we have seen to be related to 
Shakespeare's probing of the problem of what really is and what only seems to 
be. A realistic porter bids us imagine the gates of a real castle, Inverness. The 
porter then pretends, quite unaware of what has really happened within, that 
he is the porter of Hell-gate; after amusing himself with this conceit, more 
meaningful to the audience than to him, he abandons the idea and proceeds, 
in propria persona, to unbar the gate and admit the two impatient courtiers. 
As he continues his garrulous discourse on the more genial vices, the principle 
of contrast operates to intensify our growing awareness of the Castle as the 
dwelling place of evil—too cold for hell, yet cold in precisely the way the lowest 
reaches of hell and of human evil are cold. G. R. Kernodle has recently called 
our attention to the Elizabethan audience’s half-conscious associations with the 
physical appearance of its stage, which “resembled a castle, a throne, a city gate, 
a tomb, and an altar, [which] was a symbol of social order and of divine order 
—of the real ties between man and king, between heaven and earth, [which] 
implied order and meaning in the universe, even when the hero measured his 
tragic individuality against the faults of the old order.”** If this view is tenable, 
the dramatic inversion of values to suggest the enormity of Macbeth’s crime 


is well-nigh complete. The symbolic Castle has been invaded by treachery, by 
moral and social anarchy: 


Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’the building. (II. iii. 71-74) 


these words can refer to more than Duncan alone. In brief, a character who 
knows nothing of what has happened—and who, unlike Spenser’s Ignaro, does 
not know that he does not know—links the profaned Castle with Hell itself; 
he then repudiates the linkage for a reason which, to the audience, can only 
strengthen the parallel. Every reference in these lines has one meaning for 
the Porter and another for the audience. The Porter’s commentary is thus the 
more devastatingly effective for being almost entirely an unconscious one. 


16 SAB, XII (1937), 217-235, “Macbeth as a Morality”. 
17 “The Open Stage: Elizabethan or Existentialist?” Shakespeare Survey 12 (1959), pp. 1-7. 
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But it is not, I think, the identification of the south entry of Inverness with 
Hell-gate that is of exclusive importance, although interpretations of the tradi- 
tional associations of this scene have given that matter most of their attention. 
A fearsome knocking just before or at the break of dawn, a comic porter calling 
forth in the name of Beelzebub and the other devil,’* the opening of the gate, 
the entrance of the militant Macduff—these details suggest, not so much a place 
as an event, not Hell-mouth only but the Harrowing of Hell by the triumphant 
Christ-figure of early Christian and medieval legend. 

“He descended into hell”, the creeds stated, to deliver the souls of the just, 
fast imprisoned until, in the fulness of time, their ransom should have been 
paid on Calvary hill. In the book of Nicodemus (and we must always remem- 
ber that medieval piety, art, and literature relied far more heavily upon the 
apocryphal legends than on the canonical New Testament), the fettered saints 
see a great light approaching which they greet with songs of joy and rehearsals 
of the familiar strains of prophecy. The King of Hell, Beelzebub, begs Satan 
that this formidable figure be kept from his borders; yet with echoing thunder 
and rushing winds, the words are heard: 


ATTOLLITE PORTAS, PRINCIPES, VESTRAS, ET ELEVAMINI, 
PORTAE AETERNALES; ET INTROIBIT REX GLORIAE! 


Twice the formula is repeated; then, all efforts at defense proving fruitless, the 
King of Glory enters, “in form of man”, routs the opposition, and leads the 
elect to their eternal bliss. 

The mystery plays, especially the Chester, York, and Towneley cycles, keep 
this essential pattern, with increasing vigor of language and individuation of 
cast. The pageant of the Chester cooks and innkeepers has Secundus Demon, 
Tercius Demon, etc.; yet in the York and especially in the Towneley plays, the 
porter-demon has become Rybald, with his endless hallooing (“out, harrow, 
out!”); Satan organizes a strenuous resistance “to dyng that dastard down”, 
first by calling for his armor, then by engaging Jesus in a lengthy debate in 
which equivocal meanings play an important part; and he is not so much 
defeated as placated by the promise of the custody of all truly wicked souls (in 
an epilogue to the Chester play, a garrulous alewife arrives as his first customer). 
But while we are likely to stress the vividly realistic touches of the anonymous 
medieval dramatists, these plays are, in total impact, liturgically solemn—the 
vernacular realism is shattered into silence by the thundering intonations of the 
ATTOLLITE; a Te Deum climaxes the Chester play; in both a Christ more 
like the epic Christ of the Anglo-Saxon bards than the later gentle-Jesus stereo- 
types effectively challenges and overcomes, at least in principle, death and evil. 

These are, I would maintain, the dramatic associations that Shakespeare is 
drawing upon for the working out of his scene.’* We must attend, not merely 
to the Porter, to the knocking with all the implications suggested by J. W. 


18 The Porter may merely have forgotten the name of “the other devil”, but this very vagueness, 
without specification of sex, makes it possible for the audience to make an association with Lady 
Macbeth. 

19 The Chester cycle, it might be noted, was last performed in 1575 (see F. M. Salter, Medieval 
Drama in Chester, p. 55); four surviving manuscripts date from 1591 to 1607 (cf. ed. by H. 
Deimling (1893), p. vii). . 
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Spargo,”° to the imagined locale, but also, and even more significantly, to the 
person who is being admitted—Macduff.”* This is not to say that Macduff 
is reducible to one of those Christ-archetypes so familiar in a certain variety of 
twentieth-century writing; the problem of his leaving his own castle unpro- 
tected would of itself tend to limit any rashly allegorizing fantasies. Yet 
Macbeth is a play about good and evil, about the triumph of good over evil, 
even, perhaps, of the victory of grace over sin; it would be possible to agree 
with G. R. Elliott?* that this work is saturated with theological conceptions 
without joining the camp of those who would read Shakespeare as the dramatic 
propagandist of Christian orthodoxy. Macduff is, in any interpretation, a figure 
to reckon with. He enters the castle in obedience to Duncan’s command—the 
last act of obedience to rightful authority;?* he immediately proclaims the 
crime for what it is, most sacrilegious murder; he sharply questions Macbeth 
when the latter admits to killing the grooms; he gives a grim seconding to 
Banquo’s pledge to fight against the undivulged pretense of treasonous malice; 
he refuses to proceed to Scone for the usurper’s coronation; he lives in disgrace 
by III. vi. The slaughter of Lady Macduff and the children and the revelation 
of that atrocity to the self-exiled father serve, among other things, to focus our 
attention upon the importance of Macduff; his colloquy with Malcolm reveals 
him as the elder statesman if not the king-maker, as the embodiment of what is 
left of order in the civil life of Scotland. Lady Macbeth’s pathetic jingle, “The 
thane of Fife had a wife”, reinforces the image of Macduff as the major threat 
to guilt-ridden consciences. And then, in the final scenes, Macduff appears in 
apocalyptic power and glory, his role emphasized by his own nativity-legend, 
by the supernatural portent of Birnam wood.” His combat with the adversary 
climaxes the play. And if we find it disturbing that Shakespeare, who usually 
finds someone to speak well of even his most flawed tragic heroes, dismisses 
Macbeth and his Lady as “this dead butcher and his fiend-like Queen”, this 
apparent anomaly can be in part resolved if we remember the Porter and the 
implications of his scene. For Macduff, holding the severed head of the mur- 
derer, restoring order to the commonwealth in his virtual crowning, with the 
other hand, as it were, of the young Malcolm, shares something of the symbolic 
function of a still remembered Harrower of Hell. 


Ithaca College 


20 “The Knocking on the Gate in Macbeth: An Essay in Interpretation” in Adams Memorial 
Studies (1948), in which the knocking is related to a familiar line from Horace, to folklore con- 
cerning impending death, and to the pounding of the bellman on the doors of plague-stricken 
households. 

21 If anyone is concerned about the presence of Lennox (I am not), the Christ of the Harrow- 
ing legends is usually accompanied by St. Michael. 

22 Dramatic Providence in Macbeth (1959), pp. 6-7. 

28 One would expect that the courtier assigned to the duty of waking the King would have 
been one spending the night within the castle. This curious detail suggests, I think, that Macduff’s 
entrance is to be interpreted more symbolically than realistically. 

24 Interpretations of Birnam wood which see a symbol of the regenerative forces of Nature do 
not preclude a possible linkage with the medieval associations with the Tree of Life and the re- 
demptive wood of Holy Cross. 
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Shakespeare in San Diego— 
The Twelfth Season 


VIRGIL K. WHITAKER 


AY E San Diego National Shakespeare Festival has now com- 
pleted its twelfth season. “National” is, of course, merely typi- 
cal California hyperbole. But it is, nevertheless, unfortunate. 
» Though I am accustomed to our local habits, it irritated me 
(GSD and kept me away until a friend persuaded me to go. My 
wa clay I now regret, for the Festival is indeed excellent. Begin- 
ning fake 27, Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice, and Richard III were 
produced in that order in the Old Globe Theatre in Balboa Park, built, if I re- 
member correctly, during the San Diego Exposition to house hour-long versions 
of Shakespeare in a replica of the Globe Theatre. 

The theater must approximate the original Globe in size, though it seats 
only about four hundred people and is covered. The stage resembles other at- 
tempts to reconstruct that for which Shakespeare wrote, though it is without a 
musicians’ gallery on the third level. It occupies a considerably smaller propor- 
tion of the house than John C. Adams, at least, assigns to the original stage and 
seems cramped, especially for scenes of pageantry. But it gives the spectator a 
quite adequate idea of how Shakespeare’s plays must first have been produced, 
and what is even more important, it facilitates outstanding productions. 

I shall discuss the three plays in what happens to be the order in which 
Shakespeare wrote them, since it also seems to me their order of excellence. 

What I say about Richard III must be discounted because I saw the play 
on Saturday evening after Douglas Watson, the Richard, had played a very 
successful Antonio in the afternoon. It took me a few minutes, in fact, to convert 
Shylock into Edward IV, Nerissa into Lady Anne, Portia into Queen Elizabeth, 
and so on. The same problem must have confronted Elizabethan spectators, and 
interested me extremely, since I noticed a similar carry-over from Twelfth Night 
to The Merchant of Venice even after an interval of a week and a half. It cer- 
tainly is no reflection upon the actors, but it probably does result from the close 
contact between audience and players. I have never had the same experience at 
Ashland, where distances are much greater than in the new or the real “Old” 
Globe. If my experience is at all typical, it has important implications for the 
student of Elizabethan drama. It certainly affects the present discussion, because, 
if I judge Richard III harshly, I am inevitably comparing it with a Merchant 
that I regarded as excellent and a Twelfth Night that was superlative. I am also 
neglecting the probable effect of sheer fatigue. 

Shakespeare, I am sure, meant to divide our attention between Richard’s 
evil virtu and God’s providence in using that evil to punish the guilty and unite 
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the partisans of York and Lancaster behind Richmond to produce the greatness 
of an England true to itself. But this production was all Richard’s, for God’s 
purposes were lost sight of. Possibly because of stage limitations, the ghosts be- 
fore Bosworth Field appeared only to Richard, though their blessing of Rich- 
mond is more important to the play. The queens and the Duchess of York were 
ideally costumed to serve as dramatic symbols, since their dark dresses differed 
only in the appropriate bright heraldic arms embroidered on each bodice. But 
somehow their earlier bickerings were more impressive than their final union 
to curse Richard, even though Minerva Marquis as Duchess of York delivered 
her lines with full impact. Granted that he achieved more variety of utterance 
than in his other roles, Christopher Knight did not have the skill and the 
presence needed to make one accept Richmond as the destined saviour of Eng- 
land. The play made its impact, therefore, simply as an account of Richard’s rise 
and fall. My verdict would be that, even within these limits, it was only a 
qualified success. 

Instead of the expected hunchback, one was astonished by a Richard who 
crawled about the stage dragging a malformed leg until a spiral leather bandage 
enabled him to stand. It was taken off before the dreams and put on again be- 
fore the battle. This gadget got the play off to a bad start by distracting atten- 
tion. The bad leg must have been extremely fatiguing to simulate, and the 
whole effect contradicted the allusions to Richard’s powers as a soldier written 
into the play. The wooing of Anne was, on the other hand, a minor triumph. 
As delivered by Watson, Richard’s sophistic defense of himself was almost con- 
vincing, and Ludi Claire gave to Lady Anne a kind of puzzled, helpless un- 
certainty that made her powerless before him. The scenes that centered about 
Edward IV were completely successful in showing the rivalries and hatreds at 
work and Richard’s skill in manipulating them for his own purposes. But Clay- 
ton Corzatte, who had been thoroughly effective as Feste and Gratiano, some- 
how failed to bring off Clarence’s big scene before he is murdered. One felt his 
fear of approaching death but not his remorse of conscience, and the effect lasted 
throughout the play. Somehow Richard’s victims became only a procession of 
potential corpses whose deaths had little meaning for the spectators. And Wat- 
son himself tried a little too hard. He emphasized Richard’s violence and cruelty 
and complete lack of scruples. His cynicism was malignant but never debo- 
nair, and he missed the glee which Richard should display as he betters the 
Devil himself in citing Scripture to his purpose. Watson also lacked variety of 
pace and mood, and he achieved such tension early in the play that he had no 
room for successive climaxes. His crimes became monotonous. He was there- 
fore powerful but not engrossingly horrible. Except for the leg gadget, there 
was nothing perverse or obviously wrong in the direction or acting of the play. 
It simply needed more insight and imagination and subtlety. 

These The Merchant of Venice had in abundance. Morris Carnovsky’s Shy- 
lock derived much from tragic interpretations of the role. It even included Shy- 
lock’s return after II. vi, to find his house deserted and to see, through the open 
curtains into the rear stage or study, as Adams calls it, a chest just ransacked 
with its contents strewn about. All this is in the tradition, of course, but it has 
no warrant in the text. Carnovsky has the stage presence of a born actor with 
long experience. He feels no need to hurry his lines, and he can make every 
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word—and its appropriate business—count to the full. Unlike other Shylocks 
that I have seen, who aimed at a tragic effect, he read all the lines honestly and, 
except as noted, with the appropriate emphasis. So the many character facets 
undoubtedly present in the text—pathetic or villainous or merely human—all 
emerged, though Shylock’s irony and his peculiar kind of hard dry wit could 
perhaps have received more attention than they did. The outright low comedy 
in a few of his scenes was, as usual, played down, as were the grotesque elements 
in the scene with Tubal for which Shakespeare has Salerio and Solanio so care- 
fully prepare in II. viii. The figure who emerged had power and passion, but 
above all he was warped and malignant and, of course, coldly superior in his 
triumph. All this came to an appropriate climax in the trial scene, which had 
moments worthy of Titus Andronicus. The mercy speech was, as it should be, a 
young girl-young man’s best effort aimed right at Shylock. Then as Portia 
awarded the pound of flesh, Antonio was spread-eagled on his back across the 
railing at the front of the stage, with his arms bound to the paling on the audi- 
ence’s side. As Shylock bent to collect the forfeit, his knife was pointed not only 
at Antonio’s upturned breast, but straight into the eyes of the audience—or at 
least those in the first few rows. The effect was genuinely terrifying, and Portia’s 
“Tarry a little” came at the last possible moment. But still more was to come. 
For years I have been pointing out to classes that, if Shakespeare had meant 
Shylock to be genuinely tragic, he would have had to make him say, in effect, 
“All right. Let me have my revenge, then punish me as you will.” Allen 
Fletcher, the director, evidently pursued this same logic. As Portia sprung her 
legal trap, Carnovsky mingled bewilderment and hatred. Portia urged ironically, 
“Why doth the Jew pause? Take thy forfeiture.” The irony was lost on Shy- 
lock. He started forward, and once again the knife pointed at Antonio and the 
audience. Those on the stage recoiled in horror. Then, once again at the last 
possible moment, Shylock weakened and staggered away, steadying himself 
stage right on the post supporting the Heaven. This effect, I am sure, goes far 
beyond what Shakespeare intended. Carnovsky’s Shylock is more nearly tragic 
and therefore more terrible than Shakespeare’s. But I am also sure that Shake- 
speare’s cannot be staged today. Angus Bowmer, who tried it at Ashland, told 
me that the effect on the audience was such that he would never attempt it again. 
I am quite prepared to accept Carnovsky’s version as one that is acceptable and 
carries conviction. I am not sure, however, that I want more Titus Andronicus 
in the next version of The Merchant that I see. 

This production was also, more than any Merchant that I have seen, Portia’s 
play as well as Shylock’s. Jacqueline Brookes’s protrayal of the role could hardly 
have been bettered, and she had worthy support in Ludi Claire, whose Nerissa 
was a lady-in-waiting, as she should be, and not a maid. It would be impossible 
to pack more meaning—all sound—into a line than Miss Brookes conveyed by 
“Yes, yes, it was Bassanio—as I think, so was he call’d,” or to underscore a 
point better than Miss Claire did by her reaction. There remained no doubt 
whatever that Bassanio came as more than a fortune hunter. The success of the 
Belmont line of the play was also due in no small part to Allen Fletcher’s direct- 
ing. For the first time I saw all the casket scenes played as written, neither com- 
bined nor condensed. The effect was what Shakespeare undoubtedly intended— 
to give its due to this side of the play. Morocco and Arragon were contrasted 
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in the conventional fashion. Bur: one touch, like many others new to me, stands 
out in my memory. After choosing, Arragon rushed out crushed, then remem- 
bered his manners and returned to execute a formal leave taking that was a 
kind of stiff parody of his usual overdone courtesies. For Bassanio’s choice, the 
curtain of the rear stage was drawn to reveal not only the caskets but also singers 
lined up behind, who sang “Tell me where is fancy bred” in a way that made 
the rhymes an obvious hint to Bassanio and, incidentally, a lie out of Portia’s 
declaration, “I will die as chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner 
of my father’s will.” Sometimes attention to scholarly theories does not help a 
play. Nor, in general, was the play strengthened by Christopher Knight’s Bas- 
sanio, though he handled the difficult passage after he chose the casket very 
well indeed. His acting consists in a series of stances calculated to display his 
profile to best advantage. Since the play offers its highest reward to “You that 
choose not by the view”, it was unfortunate that Portia might seem to have 
done just that. Though Taldo Kenyon, who played Lorenzo, occasionally 
seemed a little inexperienced, I found myself wondering whether he might not 
have made a far more convincing Bassanio. Both he and Elizabeth Bork as 
Jessica handled the opening of the final act very well indeed. 

The real star of Twelfth Night was William Ball, the director. Early in the 
performance I found myself laughing lustily, along with the whole audience, at 
a typical Shakespearian bawdy joke that I had never noticed in studying the 
play. The lines were delivered with just the right nuance. This was equally 
true, fortunately, of passages with more meaning and merit. In fact, I have 
never seen another Shakespearian performance of which I felt to the same de- 
gree that every actor knew exactly what every line meant, not merely in itself, 
but as part of the whole play. As this impression developed, I recalled that 
some years ago I had seen Ball act various roles at Ashland and Rafe in The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday at Wellesley. I had always been impressed by the intelli- 
gence of his performances, even once when it was largely wasted in trying to 
make an athletic young man into a convincing Ariel. Then I had lost touch 
with his work. His success as a director, like that of Allen Fletcher, whom I 
had also seen direct at Ashland, seems to me the best possible kind of evidence 
that the various Shakespeare festivals are supporting each other and enriching 
the entire American theater. 

Jacqueline Brookes also deserves much of the credit for a convincing per- 
formance. She is tall and slender and has a strong, well-chiseled nose that makes 
her as handsome a young man as she is a beautiful woman. She was also enough 
taller than Olivia to make the latter’s passion thoroughly convincing, at least 
for stage purposes. She is, in fact, the first Viola that I have seen who was phys- 
ically adequate to the role. She is also a fine actress. The outcome of the play— 
not only Orsino’s marriage to Viola, but also his violent rage when he thinks 
that his page has been false—is acceptable only if the proper relationship between 
the two has been established early in the play. This takes doing. Viola must 
convince us that she is genuinely and deeply in love with Orsino—that her love 
is, in fact, the perfect norm in this play full of false kinds of love or imitations 
of love for false purposes. But Orsino must be powerfully drawn to the page in 
a way that he does not fully understand. He must make us feel that he loves 
the page, but without any shadow of unnaturalness or effeminacy. This rela- 
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tionship Jacqueline Brookes and Douglas Watson as Orsino established more 
successfully than any actors that I remember in the parts. Watson was very 
good indeed, though he appeared somewhat older than I have always visualized 
Orsino. But, without being able to explain precisely how, I feel that Miss 
Brookes was primarily responsible for establishing the proper attitudes both in 
Viola and in Orsino and also for making the audience feel the woman beneath 
without being false to her disguise. 

Ludi Claire was almost equally good as Olivia. In her scenes with Viola 
she seemed possessed by a violent infatuation without ceasing to be a great 
lady. Nor was the humor in these scenes lost. The goings on in her household 
were played with great gusto. The situation involved was emphasized by stairs 
leading from either end of the “Terras” to small platforms surrounding the 
posts. Olivia appeared above often enough to establish a backstairs environment 
for what went on below. Clayton Corzatte was a mature, quizzical Feste, James 
Maloney a somewhat less Falstaffian and more individual Sir Toby than many, 
and Philip Hanson the usual beanpole Sir Andrew Aguecheek. All were very 
good. Joanna Roos was an older Maria than I remember elsewhere and perhaps 
too much the maid. Though doubtless so impoverished that she regards becom- 
ing Lady Belch as a great achievement, Maria, as her lines show, is the con- 
fidante of her mistress and has authority—that is, she is a lady and not a mere 
servant. These distinctions were important to Elizabethans and to Shakespeare. 
Too much of Maria’s humor involved her backside. The duel between Sir An- 
drew and Cesario was played for pure fun rather than partly for the pathos in 
Viola’s plight, as it was, for example, at the Old Vic in the spring of 1958. 

Morris Carnovsky as Malvolio was humorously humorless, as the part de- 
mands, but also dignified. He was neither Cockney, like Maurice Evans in the 
role, nor stage Puritan. His commanding stage presence made his appearance 
cross-gartered and smiling horribly all the funnier, but there was a distinct ele- 
ment of pathos in his efforts to enlist aid and to convince the disguised Feste 
that he was sane. He appeared under a grating set in the trap just behind the 
front stage railing, so that his imprisonment had a brutal immediacy that 
aroused sympathy for him. So did his attempts to maintain his dignity amid 
his frustration and indignation when no one would believe him. Even his final 
threat of vengeance conveyed outraged dignity as well as wrath. 

In general, however, this production of Twelfth Night was broader fun, 
especially in the last half, than the only other that I have seen worthy to be 
compared with it—namely, that at the Old Vic already mentioned. The strains 
of Pistol’s “Calen o custure me” that accompained the last scene at the Old Vic 
—hauntingly beautiful but a little syrupy—perfectly caught the mood of that 
production. This one would have required music of more variety and lilt, or 
rather it could not have been summed up by “mood” music. It was more gen- 
uinely human and, I feel, the better production. 

In concluding, I am aware that I have only five times mentioned the Eliza- 
bethan stage. This relative silence is, in fact, the best comment upon it. It fits 
the plays so perfectly and effortlessly that one soon forgets that it is a special 
stage and takes it for granted. If my experience is typical, once one has seen it 
used, no other stage is really satisfactory for Shakespeare. 

It is indeed paradoxical that only on the West Coast of the United States is 
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there a well established tradition of presenting Shakespeare upon an Elizabethan 
stage. Since I was fortunate enough to see both the three plays at San Diego 
and the five at Ashland during this past summer, a few comparisons of the 
two stages may be of interest. Those concerned with Elizabethan staging should 
feel, I am persuaded, the same obligation to visit these productions that a textual 
editor recognizes to examine all relevant quartos and the folio. Both companies 
give performances that vary in quality, as I have indicated for San Diego. The 
San Diego festival seems to include a larger proportion of experienced actors 
than the Ashland, and its Twelfth Night, though not the other two plays, was 
superior to any given at Ashland. But both rely heavily upon the energy and 
enthusiasm of dedicated college students for all kinds of chores and for minor 
roles, so that one comes to think of Shakespeare’s kings as surrounded by a 
youthful court. They both maintain a high standard. I have never seen either 
at Ashland or this summer at San Diego a performance positively bad or per- 
verse in the same way as many that I have seen upon the professional stage and 
one, at least, at Stratford-upon-Avon. As I have already indicated, the San 
Diego productions must approach the intimacy of the Elizabethan theater 
more closely than those at Ashland. I doubt, for example, that Miss Brookes 
could have played at Ashland the kind of Viola that she presented. On the 
other hand, the Ashland stage is larger, and more effective use is made of its 
full resources. This summer it had for most plays a pavilion 4 la Hodges but for 
All's Well, at least, only the study and doors of the Adams reconstruction, 
though openings are more widely spaced. In particular, Ashland uses massed 
costumes and banners for pageantry in a way that I did not see paralleled in 
San Diego. In the musicians’ gallery at Ashland players performed upon old- 
style instruments, though, in deference to the traffic on Highway 99 a block 
away, mechanical amplifiers were used. They should not be needed for an in- 
door performance. So placed, the music was an effective adjunct to the plays. 
I confess to preferring the plays without intermissions, as at Ashland (and in 
Shakespeare’s Globe), rather than with the customary two breaks, as at San 
Diego. I conclude, generally, that one needs to see both festivals to gain the 
best possible insight into Elizabethan staging—broadly speaking, San Diego for 
the relationship between actors and audience, Ashland for the use of stage 
resources. 


Stanford University 














Shakespeare in the Rockies: IV 


= LL things are possible in the theater if the imagination is will- 
F-) ing. Sitting in the open-air Rippon Theater on the University 
; of Colorado campus in Boulder toward midnight of August 6 
with fresh proof of the proposition tangible in the very air, 
one perhaps could be forgiven an impulse to carry the theorem 

a fanciful step farther in speculation about the distinguished- 
looking couple occupying seats fifth row center. One could hope they were none 
other than Margaret Webster, gallantly escorted by Charles Lamb. King Lear 
a play “essentially impossible to be represented”? Surely the learned gentleman 
now would have cause to recast his opinion, and Miss Webster to revise her 
statement that, if Lear indeed can be staged, she at least had never seen it done: 
“,..an almost impossible creative feat.” Blessings, good souls! 

J. H. Crouch’s production of Lear for the fourth Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival was, quite simply, a triumph. First-nighters stood to award their ap- 
plause. It was the first time this had happened in four seasons of repertory 
Shakespeare well sprinkled with fine successes. Word then got around fast. Four 
of the five festival performances of Lear were sellouts, and by the time of Edgar’s 
final summary, 


. . we that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long 


on August 18, the agreement was general, and the standing playgoers were call- 
ing bravos to the stage. The enthusiasm is worthy of a notice; Colorado audi- 
ences are not much given to such Mediterranean excesses. 

This remarkable Lear drew an attendance of 4875 persons, helping to estab- 
lish the festival’s fourth successive boxoffice record, marking its peak achieve- 
ment, and making it a little difficult to imagine what can come after that will 
not be anticlimax. Almost anything that can be accomplished next summer, or in 
the summers thereafter, must inevitably suffer in contrast. A frustrating business, 
this staging of the certified impossible, a successful King Lear. 

Dr. Crouch, founder and executive director of the festival, and his young 
players won their victory precisely along the lines Granville-Barker said a victory 
could be won. That is, by giving this huge, passionate, dark, stormy, violently 
pitiful play every chance to live in the freed imagination as a viable experience 
of wind and rain, despair and heartbreak. Lear’s beard, it was proved in Boulder 
this summer, does not have to be blown about his face. An imagined wind is 
far more cruel than any stage zephyr could suggest, be it ever so cleverly con- 
trived. Actual stage lightning can only distract from the infinitely more cataclys- 
mic electric storms which are blasting this heath in our minds. The thunder 
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need merely be hinted, as it was in Boulder. For we are hearing real claps of 
doom never rattled on a thunder-sheet, and our hands, too, smell of mortality 
even though they rest prosaically in our laps holding the folded playbill. 

As for the immensities, perhaps they are, for the moment, beyond our total 
comprehension, but does it really matter? Are we supposed to understand fully, 
phrase for phrase, as the brutal action drives forward from ingratitude and 
cruelty through rejection and madness to retribution and identity? Is the experi- 
ence one of smooth rationality? I think certainly not. Our part of the bargain 
with Shakespeare, as Granville-Barker sums it up so well, is to “become so at 
one with Lear in his agony that for the time . . . full significance escapes us.” 
Explication of the text comes later—or, more probably in this day and age, we 
arrive at the theater in some degree prepared for the tragic logic of it all. 

Patrons of the festival who attended on successive nights had been given the 
key to Lear just the evening before by the Chorus of Henry V, which opened the 
1961 season. “O for a Muse of fire”! Explicitly and directly—and, coincidentally, 
by the same strong-voiced actor who would play Lear—we were urged: 


...and let us... 

On your imaginary forces work ... 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. . . . 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth. 

For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. . .. 


Dr. Crouch gave his audiences a limitless range in which not only to deck 
out a king but also to design a stage. His Lear was stripped with a bold and 
generous sensitivity to the essentials: the words, the players, and Shakespeare’s 
poetic intensity. There were almost no props. A couple of banners and a large 
map for the partition scene. A set of stocks for Kent. A heavy throne-chair for 
the partially recovered Lear near the end. Nothing more. Crouch built castles 
and the high cliffs of Dover, blackened a heath, mounted battles, and poured 
tears and lightning from a star-bright sky on a stage as bare as if no production 
had been planned for that night. The heavy bronze doors of the University 
museum building which backs the Rippon stage became admirable gates to 
Gloucester’s castle, and the hovel was just what it always has been—a clump of 
natural bushes and the low branches of an evergreen which have grown in that 
spot for years. No distraction was permitted to intrude between the play and 
the imagination. Shakespeare and some fine young players then evoked a pagan 
world more intense and real, more thoughtful-mad, than the workaday world 
of any person on the benches. 

Time and space were obliterated. They were not so much ignored as merely 
passed over as inconsequential for the moment. The old problems of time-space 
unities in Lear, always so fascinating academically, are of absolutely no concern, 
it was demonstrated, to a live audience. Given a minimum of orientation—and 
Shakespeare provides all that is needed in the text—spectators, it seems, have no 
difficulty whatsoever in following the main course of the action. How does one 
get Lear from here to there following the often equivocal stage directions? A 
reader can become confused easily, but there’s no problem so far as the spectator 
is concerned. Lear simply walks there, moving a few strides through a setting 
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which is vivid in the mind’s eye. The best kind of stage setting, really, since it 
never gets in the way and can be shifted with a phrase. 

The handsomely clean-cut structure Dr. Crouch created by extending Gran- 
ville-Barker’s blueprint required, I am sure, more than a little doing, over and 
beyond the sheer inspiration of attempting it. If one is to depend so heavily on 
the imagination of an audience, the illusion must be evoked with great care and 
skill, and enlivened, kept alive, with a sure touch which is confident and un- 
faltering. This places a large burden on the players, even as it frees them from 
distracting surroundings. Yet, obviously, these difficulties are something short 
of insuperable. With all charity to them—and much gratitude for a memorable 
experience—the Boulder festival actors were young and amateur, inspired and 
exceptionally gifted fledglings, but still fledglings. If they could turn the trick so 
roundly, and they did, what might one not expect from a troupe of seasoned 
Shakespearians? 

Much still depends, of course, upon the actor who essays Lear, and I would 
not wish to deny, on grounds of youth or for any other reason at all, the major 
share in the triumph which belongs to K. Lype O’Dell. His Lear had stature and 
greatness, a figure of mingled strength and pathos fully victim to the abatement 
of kindness which is in process. O’Dell, a graduate student at Los Angeles State 
College with some directing experience with the Idyllwild Arts Foundation, was 
one of twenty scholarship holders in the festival company. He is a gifted young 
man, and he knows the difference between ranting and acting, a distinction vital 
in any Lear. This was no tottering old man speaking in falsetto quavers. O’Dell 
played a king: white-haired and petulant, but proud and erect, and never more 
so than when he challenged the unkind heavens to do their worst. The dignity 
which is at the heart of the tragedy was always there. O’Dell has a powerful, 
deep voice which grew so gravelly at some moments of emotional stress that one 
feared he was losing it to the strain of the difficult role. But no, that extra throaty 
charge was exactly what he was seeking. He commanded the lines he spoke at 
every turn. Not even in the frenzied crescendos of the mad scenes was a phrase 
or an inflection lost. And it was a good measure of O’Dell’s success that he kept 
the play’s vaunted pessimism in bounds and in perspective. One must always 
remember, despite the temptations otherwise, that the much-quoted passage 
about flies and wanton boys was given to Gloucester, not to Lear. The cynicism 
comes from a stricken, maltreated sensual man, not from a fallen Titan. O’Dell 
so moulded his Lear that, at the end, there was infinite tragic mercy in Kent’s 
words: “He hates him that would upon the rack of this tough world stretch 
him out longer.” Peace. Let him sleep. 

O'Dell shared with Director Crouch major honors for this surging, moodily 
brilliant achievement. The balance of the cast was at minimum adequate and at 
best capable of matching O’Dell’s firm lead. The Gloucester (David Lommen), 
Kent (Roger Mitchell) and Fool (Robert S. Cohen), especially, were very good. 
Michael Moriarity brought a fine, nasty-sardonic touch to his Edmund. Andrew 
Davis, a most handsome young hero, seemed a little short of the mark as Edgar, 
especially early in the play and principally in matter of a thinner voice than the 
part demands. Cordelia (Sally Mitchell) managed to be both melting-sweet and 
spunky, and Mrs. Mitchell is properly slight for the role. Lear carried her as 
lightly in his arms as heavily in his heart, a poor, limp, dead thing. 
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I have two reservations about the Boulder Lear, one minor, the other of more 
consequence, and both hinging on motivation. Perhaps both go to the text. It 
seems to me we were not sufficiently taught why Lear should suffer so. Early in 
the play he is surely vain, proud, a tyrant; but sufficiently so to justify the awful 
consequences? Miss Webster’s man in the balcony sees him as “a pigheaded old 
tyrant” who deserves “whatever he gets”. I didn’t, and while I do not wish to go 
as far as the balcony, a touch more of preliminary alienation seems to be needed 
to motivate both Lear’s mistreatment by his daughters and the plunge from 
crown to madness. Similarly, for me, Oswald (William Kloss) was not nearly 
repugnant enough to make the baiting he gets from Kent and Lear reasonable. 

The festival repertoire this year was a daring one. A bold shot at Lear that 
went straight to the mark, and even beyond that an audacious balancing-off of 
Lear, one of the greatest, against Love’s Labour's Lost, one of the prettiest and 
fluffiest of the plays, on successive nights. The contrast is brutal, and it is to the 
enduring credit of Director James Sandoe that his L. L. L. did not lay a large 
and gaudy Easter egg of “painted rhetorick” in such competition. Sandoe, a 
humanities professor and purchase librarian at the University, came home for 
this year’s festival after eleven summers of directing at Ashland. It was he who 
inaugurated the Mary Rippon Theater with Romeo and Juliet in 1944. The third 
play of this year’s festival, completing a cycle of the histories, was Henry V, as 
I have mentioned. Its director was Howard M. Banks of El Camino College, 
who staged Colorado’s 4 Midsummer Night's Dream in 1959. The 1961 season 
opened with Henry on August 5 and ran nightly through August 19. 

Sandoe’s Love’s Labour’s Lost met its challenge with bravery and elan, but 
it still was the hard-luck play of the festival. Three of its five performances 
were rained out and had to be transferred to the University Theatre, a switch, 
fortunately, not much to the disadvantage of such a conversational comedy. 
Sandoe and his cast made merry, despite the damp, with the jingly-lyric and 
bawdy little early play, brightly mixing the set pieces with the romps. A grateful 
audience filled the theater with more chuckles and laughter than I would have 
supposed Elizabethan word-play could win from moderns. There was method 
to it. The cast skipped straight ahead at a lively clip, devil take the dated wit and 
rhetoric, and saved its best efforts for those moments (and there were far more 
of them than I had suspected) in which the humor is ageless. It worked. Out of 
respect to a deity of English literature, one could remain silent through the dull, 
ritual lines and be rewarded for one’s piety a few minutes later with a whetted 
edge of irony or a ribald flounce. Sandoe stressed his production on the side of 
academic satire, and ran his rapier through every pedant within range. It was a 
glowing opportunity for Holofernes (Frederick Blais) and Don Armado (James 
Swain), and both took full advantage of it. Blais has a speaking style which is 
clipped and accented exactly to the pattern of the comic pedant. The style was as 
perfectly wedded to the role of Holofernes as it was distracting in Albany and 
Burgundy. (Blais, another of the scholarship actors, was one of many in the 
company who carried off three principal roles in as many nights.) Roger Mitchell 
(Berowne) was, as usual, sure and masterful, a consistent festival stalwart. Rosa- 
line (Doris Viola, possessor of an exceptionally mellow voice), Princess of France 
(Ricky Weiser) and Katharine (Judi Quick) were saucy and provocative, and 
Jacquenetta (Elaine Smith) a right admirable romping wench. Her love scene 

















Colorado Shakespeare Festival, University of 
Colorado—King Lear, with K. Lype O’Dell as 
Lear and Robert S. Cohen as the Fool. 


Colorado Shakespeare Festival, University of 
Colorado—Love’s Labour’s Lost, with Doris 
Viola as Rosaline and Roger Mitchell as Berowne. 


Oregon Shakespeare Festival—Hamlet. Richard 
D. Risso as Hamlet. Photo by Dwaine Smith. 


Oregon Shakespeare Festival—A Midsummer 

Night's Dream, with (standing, L to R) Doug- 

las Zug as Snug; Angus L. Bowner as Quince; 

Michael Fuchs as Snout; Rod Alexander as Bot- 

tom, and (kneeling, L to R) Charles Miller as 

Flute; and Richard Abbott as Starveling. Photo 
by Dwaine Smith. 
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on the stage’s apron with Costard (John H. Lawlor) was about as torrid and 
candid as the traffic will allow. All in all, it was an evening of good jest, bright 
and sparkling. 

The Henry was played in a rather lighter mood than one expects. Harry was 
mighty and a patriotic hero, but there was still a good deal of Prince Hal left in 
him, and at the end the play had less jingo than dash. Shaw, I think, would 
have approved even as he undoubtedly would have disapproved of Olivier. It 
seemed to me that in Boulder too many young, treble voices—Canterbury, Bly, 
Montjoy the Dauphin, to mention only a few—robbed the drama of the illusion 
of maturity and dignity usually associated with it. The vocal timbre of his cast, 
I would suspect, may have entered into the director’s decision to play it more 
lightly, using his mature voices as contrasts. One of these latter belongs to George 
Wall, whose four-year reign as the festival’s leading player was sharply chal- 
lenged this year by O’Dell’s Lear. As Hamlet, Antony, Petruchio, Oberon, and 
Banquo, Wall has been a pivot, and his Henry, somewhat gentler than a man-o’- 
war, was right up to the high standard he has set for himself and the festival. 
Wall has a nice wit, too, along with his superb diction, and it showed marvelously 
in the bilingual love scene with Katharine (Iris Faye). Miss Faye, diminutive, 
large-eyed, the epitome of girlishness, was a find of pure gold. (As might be 
expected, these same gifts were put to excellent use as Moth in Love’s Labour's 
Lost.) Among the other well-handled parts in Henry were Roger Mitchell’s 
Pistol, Regina Ress’s Hostess Quickly, David Lommen’s Duke of York and 
Victor Sutton’s Fluellen. The costuming by Caley Summers was truly royal, al- 
though the costumer’s most dramatic coup of the festival was the soft, dazzling 
red robe in which he clothed Lear for the death scene. 

It was another good year for the Colorado festival, crowned with both dra- 
matic and popular success. Attendance again moved upward, to a total of 13,253, 
compared with 10,500 in 1960. The roster for next summer will be Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Comedy of Errors. Dr. Crouch continues as executive 
director and will make preliminary arrangements during the winter in bringing 
the 1962 company together, but he will not himself direct. He has been invited 
to Ashland to produce Coriolanus for the Oregon Shakespeare Festival. 


Denver 
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Shakespeare and Ben Jonson— 
Ashland, 1961 


ROBERT D. HORN 


— Theatre” in America. It was marked by the return of its 
m) founder, Professor Angus Bowmer, from a tour of European 
dramatic productions, by the second mounting of a non- 
Shakespearian play, and by a continuance in the increase of 
enattiane which is something of a benign curse since it involved long lines of 
rejected but hopeful visitants, and standing room only for most performances. 
Three of the prime favorites were staged, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Henry 
IV, Part I, and Hamlet. Fine as these productions were, each for special qualities, 
Ashland’s most distinctive triumph was again affirmed in the notoriously ignored 
or scorned All’s Well. Like others of the barely tolerated plays in the canon, 
the outdoor performance on an Elizabethan stage blossomed into a work of 
delightful verve and flash. It is not alone that one is enjoying less familiar lines 
and characters. It is simply the reminder that Shakespeare did write plays, that 
he intended them to be performed, and on such a stage as he best knew. 
The distinct English love of play, of viewing life as a kind of absorbing game, 
invites special interest in the very extravagances and romantic nonsense which 
he tosses about in this play, in Pericles, and in the more splendid, but similarly 
audacious, Cymbeline and Winter’s Tale. 

The season’s difference was primarily established by The Alchemist. Per- 
formed with great spirit and sound recognition of its satiric points, the play 
reflected the honest, earthy craftsmanship that its director, Mr. Edward S. 
Brubaker, has exhibited over the years in acting and in his service as stage 
manager. To be sure, Jonson’s sardonic slant was so persistently maintained 
that Mr. Brubaker might well have recalled one of the lines which he spoke 
as Caliban in the previous season: “You taught me language; and my profit 
on’t is, I know how to curse.” The temptation arises to wonder if Shakespeare 
was glancing at his friend Ben in shaping that misshapen drudge Caliban. 
Certainly the contrast between the two great artists was richly revealed by inclu- 
sion of The Alchemist. Jonson’s deploying of his arch rascals and nest of “filthy 
birds” was so unrelieved and his determination to arouse and shame the world 
into awareness of its venality so pronounced, that no better reminder of Shake- 
speare’s warm, humane and reassuring acceptance of life could have been of- 
fered. It is regrettable that the Festival staff has been compelled to abandon the 
policy of offering a fifth play, particularly one outside the Shakespeare canon. 
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Announcement in the program of The Two Noble Kinsmen for the 1962 sea- 
son awakened anticipations. 

The Alchemist was marked by many excellent performances. Gerard Lar- 
son’s experienced and deft touch in Subtle, Nagle Jackson’s spirited Face, 
evoked such unity as the tangle of events and human ineptitudes achieved, for 
all the talk about the play’s structural brilliance. Christopher Newton’s Sir 
Epicure Mammon did perhaps all that could be managed with that extravagente. 
Jonson grips and shakes his audience with bulldog ferocity and tenacity. He 
stamps his foot for reason and sound morality, and then leaves one wondering 
where they are to be found. Even his women are devoid of charm and more than 
a compliant virtue, as was apparent in the Dame Pliant of Miss Leticia Ferrer, 
whose eminent theatrical parentage was as sedulously concealed as was the per- 
son of her father, who sat alongside in the audience. Whatever Hall of Fame 
Ashland may conceive of, one role deserves inclusion. That was the Abel Drug- 
ger of one of the staff, Mr. Hugh Evans, in his third season as Designer and 
Director of Lighting. Whether or not this was Jonson’s comment on what we 
have come to call Business, Abel’s gentle trusting compound of inability and 
devoted affability, his personification of irresolute, aproned, lack-luster insub- 
stantiality, could stand as the creative artist’s estimate of the money-makers. Stand- 
ing in the text as little more than messenger, he emerged as a jewel of character- 
ization, and for once one might see why Garrick enjoyed such success in the 
role. It is hard to see how Evans could have done more with it, except to be Gar- 
rick. The Puritans, sturdily played by Robert E. West and Edward Winter, 
added to the assemblage of self-seeking distortions; but they would have gained 
by more knowledge of the nasality, eye-rolling, and hand-washing, hypocritical 
mannerisms of their ilk, or at least what Jonson and his fellows saw in them. 
The services of Surly and Lovewit in enforcing Jonson’s moral lessons were ably 
supported by Eugene Payroux and Monte Markham, both more effective than 
in their Shakespearian roles as Hal and Hotspur respectively. 

Most impressive of the three other Shakespearian plays was Hamlet, pri- 
marily because it was Hamlet, but also for a tremendous outpouring of effort 
by Mr. Richard D. Risso, who, in addition to playing the title role, also directed 
Henry IV. All honor to the generous Mr. Charles Laughton, who supported his 
expressed conviction that this was the best Hamlet he had ever seen by return- 
ing for a second look at it. There was much fineness in Mr. Risso’s portrayal, 
but it might be felt that he was not biggest in what are commonly considered 
the biggest moments, to wit, the soliloquies and some of the big scenes. He is a 
sensitive, perceptive performer, but more might have been done to let the 
character speak for itself. The projection was pleasantly devoid of Freudian 
twists and other novelties undreamed of by its author. On the other hand, this 
Hamlet was given to being over-strenuous, even to tearing a passion to tatters, 
and most unhappily absent was the assurance of his being a gentleman such as 
he admired in his father. His violence in hurling Ophelia to the floor and sprawl- 
ing over her enforced this feeling. His noble perception concerning inferiors— 
“Use them after your own honor and dignity”—and his finely poised friendli- 
ness without undue familiarity with the Players seemed to have been overlooked 
in the total conception of the character, even though Mr. Risso is peculiarly 
well equipped to suggest such qualities. By seizing a cloak and acting out the 
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strutting player, he succeeded only in looking like a strutting actor. Neverthe- 
less, he projected much of the complexity, the mounting desperation and ulti- 
mate exhaustion and defeat of spirit culminating in final exaltation. Peter D. 
MacLean, as Claudius, was one of the few other characters to stand out strongly. 
He has massive stage presence and may well be welcomed back for further 
heavy roles. The Players, notably the always suave William Kinsolving and 
Nagle Jackson, made the rare and welcome point that they were professional 
actors, accomplished and confident in their art. Risso needed more to work 
against. 

Gertrude, beautiful in voice and carriage, was restricted in emotional sug- 
gestiveness. Ophelia was more angry than mad, more distressing than pathetic, 
a caricature not a character. Even the Players’ arrival failed to supply Hamlet’s 
usual delighted surcease. Perhaps his frenzied hammering of posts and benches, 
and his emotional knotting up arose less from Hamlet’s concern over the in- 
junctions of a well-mannered Ghost than from his search for Six Characters to 
brace against. The director, Robert Loper, has justly earned high esteem in 
the Festival Theatre, but did this entitle him to cut a large segment from the 
opening exposition? True, all that stuff about Fortinbras may seem tedious; 
but that is the very point. It throws us off guard so that the advent of the Ghost 
startles us as it does the honest soldiers and Horatio. The timing was thrown 
off at a very critical moment; and no more time gained than Hamlet spent on 
three elaborate bows on his leaving Ophelia puzzled, but perhaps no more so 
than the audience, at Hamlet’s brinkmanship with dementia. 

Mr. Risso’s direction of Henry IV was solidly satisfying, particularly in its 
employment of the stage. It gave reassuring support to the hope that the Ash- 
land company is not forgetting that their finest achievement and continuing 
obligation is to explore and reveal the practical workings of the Globe and 
Fortune, in face of much controversy about their features and such preposterous 
speculations as that set forth by the distinguished Mr. Hotson in This Wooden 
O. At times Hamlet seemed dangerously near forgetting that it was being 
mounted on a “Shakespearian” stage. The Henry IV made its patriotic points, 
but Hotspur need not have driven with his foot on the floor board throughout 
every scene. All one needs to do is to return to Hamlet’s advice to the Players 
to be reminded that acting is an art of suggestion, and, along with this, of the 
value of variations in tempo, intensity, and volume, not to speak of all the sub- 
tleties involved in the injunction concerning “the modesty of nature”. 

Mr. Bowmer, in addition to his large duties as Producing Director, appeared 
in two roles, Falstaff and Quince. His Falstaff was easily carried, more genial 
than a Rabelaisian “white-bearded old Satan”. His Quince was a delight 
throughout, resourceful in comic device, human, amusing, and, like Mr. Evans’ 
Abel Drugger, emerging on the stage as much more replete with life and sub- 
stance than it seems on the reading. From his first calling the roll, his patience 
with Bottom, his attention to the labors of marshaling scenes, holding the book at 
the performance, and smoothing over moments of crisis, were all quietly mas- 
terful. A Midsummer Night's Dream was directed by the distinguished veteran, 
B. Iden Payne, and, though a broken ankle, acquired from stepping backwards 
into an open trap-door, prevented his staying for the productions, he left much 
to be enjoyed by the record-breaking audiences who came to see it. The romantic 
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elements were less triumphant than in previous productions, and some of the 
moonlit sparkle was lost, even though a waning moon was looking on. How- 
ever, the low comic elements, Quince, a smashing Bottom of Mr. Rod Alexander, 
and the others, made the play. Possibly the present generation has lost the con- 
ception of romantic charm and love-ardor. Hermia was too acrid and strenuous 
to become appealing, and Helena, equipped by her director with a lisp, was 
amusing, supple in action, but not a vehicle for love. 

In All's Well, Molly Riley, as the Countess, and Elizabeth Huddle, as Helena, 
gave very memorable expressions of the feminine beauty and charm in 
which Shakespeare excels. Both showed admirable qualities in these and their 
other roles, Miss Riley particularly revealing rich, melodious voice textures not 
observable in her rather immobile Gertrude. 

The theater is a place of revelations, and acting is an art of discoveries. Ash- 
land always provides its fair share of these, and more. Who, on reading All's 
Weil, would expect much return from the royal bed-ridden victim of a fistula, 
whatever that may be? Yet Mr. Rod Alexander, a newcomer to Ashland, already 
glorified by his full-bodied Bottom, gave the audience a king who was both 
life and romance, both an afflicted man who made it apparent that anything 
under the sun can be funny, even suffering, especially that of others, and yet 
also the amusingly fussy and troubled monarch of folklore. The result was a 
blend that was theatrically highly effective and contagious. More obviously a 
comic figure, in fact so much so as to be a stereotype, Parolles, played by Mr. 
John Hales, was another triumph of sheer acting. To see this braggart captain 
on one evening and his more Shakespearian, more human, counterpart in Fal- 
staff on the next was to enjoy one of the special advantages of repertory. The 
comparisons are revealing, as was that between Miss Riley’s two noble moth- 
ers, or that between the satire in The Alchemist and the deep humanity in 
Hamlet. 

The 1962 season is to be confined to four Shakespearian plays: The Comedy 
of Errors, As You Like It, Henry IV, Part Il, and Coriolanus. 'The newly built 
costume room should continue to facilitate such handsomely costumed and ac- 
coutred scenes as Mr. Douglas Russel and his staff provided for this year’s plays. 
Dr. Margery Bailey’s plans for the Renaissance Institute lectures and publica- 
tions will also continue to sustain the Oregon Shakespeare Festival as much 
more than two boards and a passion. 


University of Oregon 

















Stratford, Connecticut, Shakespeare 
Festival, 1961 


CLAIRE McGLINCHEE 


son’s plays with Twelfth Night, the American Shakespeare 
Festival played to full houses throughout, totalling 82,000 
young people from ten states. Performances were given on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday at 1:30 p.m., on 
' 2, Tuesday and Thursday at 10:00 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., and, as 
in a Os past two years, groups of students were taken on backstage tours of the 
theater after the plays. The 1961 pre-season began earlier than last year’s, starting 
on April 10. This autumn, commencing on September 13, immediately after 
the close of the regular season, Macbeth will be continued in special school per- 
formances for six weeks. 

All this is encouraging in the fact that these thousands of young people are 
becoming familiar with Shakespeare as live theater, instead of having their 
knowledge of the great poet limited to the experience of classroom dissection 
of one or two plays. But let us pause and reflect a bit. Is it really Shakespeare 
that was presented this season? 

Under the title of As You Like It, there was a polyglot of periods in the cos- 
tumes and such a travesty in the interpretations, character interpolations, etc., 
that the much-distracted audience had need to search for Shakespeare’s play. 
As illustration, there were the miscellaneous farm characters who strayed across 
the scene before the appearance of Orlando and Old Adam, and that completely 
unnecessary character designated in the program as “The Lady”, and dressed 
like a femme fatale, in glittering black, who appeared arm in arm with Duke 
Frederick on his every entrance. 

The sea-shell-like stage background, held over from last year’s design by 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian, was effective, with the usual skillful lighting of 
Tharon Musser, particularly in the Forest of Arden scenes, where the green- 
ish lights added to the leafy picture of the whole. 

David Amram’s music, too, was motley in character, now traditional, now 
jazzy. Most ineffective was the latter in several scenes, notably that of the wres- 
tling match. Incidentally, there was no suspense to this encounter. Charles and 
Orlando had scarcely begun their contest when Charles, flung to the ground, lay 
gasping all too briefly before he “could not speak”. Where was the skill which, 
without prolonging the match unduly, has the audience wondering how it can 
possibly end as it must, if the story is to work out right? 

It is regrettable that Patrick Hines, listed in the program as Assistant to the 
Director, stooped to value the thoughtless laughter and applause of the modern 
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equivalent of Shakespeare’s groundlings as ample reward for such a manifesta- 
tion of Ducal anger as jumping up and down three times—sheer clownish- 
ness. His mincing walk and his blowing of a police whistle after commanding 
Oliver to find his brother were equally cheap and out of character. His costume, 
too, was ridiculously inappropriate. Will Geer, as the banished Duke, dressed 
and talked like a rural Vermonter in summer finery. We could have dis- 
pensed happily with his setting-up exercises as prelude to the Uses of Adversity 
speech. 

As Rosalind, Kim Hunter was simply not in the part until she set out for the 
Forest of Arden disguised as Ganymede. There she was excellent with the 
quarreling rustic lovers, and her scenes with the unwitting Orlando had con- 
siderable charm. Donald Harron as Orlando was too much ill at ease and 
awkward. One wondered if he would have quite enchanted Shakespeare’s Rosa- 
lind. Yet he had spontaneity and was the true bewildered lover. His entrance 
among the Banished Duke’s assembly, when he begged them to desist from 
eating until Old Adam was fed, had real feeling. Alek Primrose’s Adam, on the 
other hand, was not sufficiently appealing. High praise is due Sam Greene for 
his really fine singing of the inimitable lyrics of this play. Could it be, perhaps, 
that the young Felix Mendelssohn, who at 17 wrote such perfect music for A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, found the inspiration for his lusty Hunting Song 
in the exhilarant tone of these songs of the woods and the hunt? 

James Ray’s Oliver was not unpleasant enough in his first appearance to 
make impressive the later metamorphosis in his character. Carrie Nye’s Celia 
was beautifully silly, but it was not Shakespeare’s Celia. After deciding with 
Rosalind to disguise herself as a simple shepherdess, Aliena, she arrived in the 
Forest with Ganymede and Touchstone wearing a large picture hat and carry- 
ing a voluminous white fur stole and a variety of other very urban trappings. 
As the play progressed, one tired of the whining and monotonous inflections 
of both these ladies. 

It was good to have Hiram Sherman back this year, but he was not well 
cast as Touchstone. There was a patronizing tone to his interpretation, and it 
lacked sparkle. 

The melancholy Jaques is one of the most interesting leading men in that 
he is not really essential to the plot; yet what a loss it would be to playgoers and 
readers alike if his philosophizing were deleted from the text! Donald Davis in 
this part did the best acting of the production. He is adding to the artistic 
stature he built up last season as Duke Orsino and Enobarbus. He caught and 
sustained the mood of Jaques, and it is a genuine pleasure to hear his blank 
verse—witness his reading of the Seven Ages speech, which almost stopped 
the show. 

The most appropriately Elizabethan group was that of the rustics: Paul 
Sparer as Corin; Alan Marlowe as Silvius; Julian Miller as William; Carla 
Huston as Phebe; Kathryn Loder as Audrey. Somehow Richard Waring was 
out of his element as the ridiculous bicycle-riding Sir Oliver Martext. Probably 
the blame for the fact that the scoring is so heavily on the negative side can be 
laid at the door of Director Word Baker. His presentation was definitely not 
As We Like It. 


Jack Landau’s direction of Macbeth marked one of the high points in the 
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history of his association with the ASFTA. He did not make ill-advised cuts, 
and the play was free of gimmicks. Yet this Macbeth had faults too. What the 
production lacked, and it was a serious lack, was a pair of leading characters of 
equal artistic stature, with equal ability to speak blank verse, and an understand- 
ing of the deep affection for each other that is inherent in these great if terrible 
people. Jessica Tandy has a Shakespearian background, having played with both 
Sir John Gielgud and Sir Lawrence Olivier; she appreciates the poetry of 
Shakespeare and speaks it with true rhythm. If she was not fiendish enough 
in the earlier scenes, her sleepwalking was a triumph—quiet and moving. Her 
exit after the banquet scene, when she broke into sobs that were heard ever 
more and more faintly as she got further into the wings won an enthusiastic 
round of applause. 

Pat Hingle’s Macbeth was all physical power and no art. His monotonous 
gesture of flaying the air made even more hollow his quite ineffective render- 
ing of Macbeth’s great soliloquies. He has not yet grasped the meaning of these 
lines. Nor was there genuine rapport between these two strong if wicked char- 
acters. It would seem that discerning direction could have corrected much. 

The Weird Women—Kim Hunter, Carla Huston, and Kathryn Loder— 
gave the opening scene its proper eerie atmosphere. 

Donald Harron’s Banquo was noble; Paul Sparer and Patrick Hines made 
Lennox and Ross the fine, upright Scotsmen that Shakespeare meant them to 
be; Donald Davis’ Duncan was truly royal, as was James Ray’s Malcolm. Rich- 
ard Waring gave dignity, bravery, and nobility to Macduff. His reaction to the 
terrible slaughter of his wife and his sweet babes in the scene with Malcolm 
was deeply moving. The drama of Scene 2 of Act I was intensified by Guil 
Dudley’s excellent portrayal of the bleeding sergeant. Hiram Sherman’s drunken 
porter, in Shakespeare’s one scene of comic relief in this grim tragedy, on the 
other hand, was acted in a most perfunctory manner. 

Carrie Nye was movingly simple and dignified as Lady MacDuff, and little 
Billy Partello winning as Macduff’s son. Lois Kibbee’s Gentlewoman comple- 
mented well the Doctor of Alek Primrose, both of them earnestly concerned 
over the disturbed state of Macbeth’s Lady. 

Motley’s costumes for this play, uniform in character, were effective. In his 
music, David Amram overdid in his use of bagpipes and drums, but his score 
never lost the appropriate mood. 

Skillfully as they were performed, the acrobatics of the soldiers in the final 
battle should have been curtailed. 

In the final play of the season, Troilus and Cressida, Jack Landau seemed 
to be striving to outdo his co-director Word Baker’s tricks with As You Like It. 
The difference? Instead of having a conglomeration of periods represented in 
the costumes, Mr. Landau saw (but not wisely) an opportunity in the cen- 
tennial year of our Civil War to use that setting and to dress Shakespeare’s 
Trojans as Confederates and his Greeks as Union troops. 

The scenery by Robert O’Hearn, the costumes by Motley, and especially the 
lighting by Charles Elson were superb. Herman Chessid’s music also suited 
the misconception of the play well. 

Troilus and Cressida is a difficult play to stage, to act, or even to read. It is 
very long and complicated. The poet’s apparent slight’ opinion of both the 
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Greeks and the Trojans makes the interest hard to sustain. This production 
so distracted the audience, as it strove simultaneously to keep the cast list 
straight and to match these ancient figures with their intended counterparts 
in our Civil War, that the process was exhausting. 

Carrie Nye played Cressida with spirit and engaging charm. She wore the 
inappropriate Southern belle costumes gracefully. Ted van Griethuysen was 
handsome and loyal but not heroic enough for Troilus. Hiram Sherman’s 
Pandarus, suave and insinuating, was his best performance of this season. A 
“bit part” that stood out for its excellence was Jessica Tandy’s Cassandra. 

Will Geer’s Priam lacked stature, and Patrick Hines’s Agamemnon was ob- 
jectionably cheap. When Mr. Hines realizes how tiresome his buffoonery has 
become, he may decide to develop his better talents as an actor. The member of 
the company whose delivery of his lines was again the best was Donald Davis. 
His Achilles, as his Jaques in As You Like It, stands out in the memory. Another 
excellent interpretation was that of Paul Sparer as Ulysses. This actor never 
lost the thread of his role, and after the Wallet of Time speech, he received 
a well-deserved ovation. It was not necessary for the directors to make Ajax to 
appear as a half-witted dolt. The part being so designated, Thayer David played 
it well. Donald Harron got thoroughly into the mood of the foul-mouthed 
Thersites, who, incidentally, is not killed in the play. 

Pat Hingle’s Hector had dignity without the necessary nobility for this part. 
And Mr. Hingle’s flat way with Shakespeare’s lines was evident again here. 
Richard Waring was impressive and articulate as Aeneas, but, unfortunately, 
when this actor appears in uniform, he spoils his usual excellent delivery of the 
lines by shouting them. 

The only conspicuous cut in the text was the omission of the Prologue. 

There is a page in this season’s program book by Lawrence Langner en- 
titled, A Birthday and a Building. It outlines the plans to celebrate in 1964 not 
only the gooth anniversary of William Shakespeare’s birth but also the tenth 
birthday of the ASFTA, by building adjacent to the theater a structure to 
house the Lincoln Kirstein collection of Shakespeare paintings and the fine 
collection of Shakespeare memorabilia presented by the Harvard University 
Library. In his fine appeal for contributions, Mr. Langner wrote: “Shakespeare 
and the English language as exemplified in the King James Version of the 
Bible are the heritage of every man, woman and child in America. Now, more 
than at any other time, we need to cherish those roots which have made the 
English speaking nations great and to strengthen the bonds between us.” 

The directors of the ASFTA should put these lines up before them and read 
them every day. Perhaps then, by 1964, they will be presenting seasons of 
Shakespeare worthy of this greatest of playwrights. It is not necessary to turn 
his lovely high comedies into farces in order to prove that Shakespeare can be 
fun. The laughter is in the ageless lines that he wrote. 

One further evidence of expanded activity of the ASFTA was the trans- 
continental tour of two plays, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream and The Win- 
ter’s Tale. There were necessarily some changes in the casts. Bert Lahr played 
Bottom the Weaver; Patrick Hines took Morris Carnovsky’s place as Quince; 
Clayton Corzatte replaced Richard Easton as Puck; and Margaret Phillips re- 
placed June Havoc as Titania. In The Winter's Tale, Margaret Phillips played 
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Hermione, Douglas Watson Leontes, Susan Ludlow Paulina, and Mariette 
Hartley Perdita. These productions were given in eighteen cities: Austin, Bal- 
timore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Hous- 
ton, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Washington, and Wilmington. 

There is no planned tour for 1961-62, for financial reasons. The American 
Shakespeare Guild, which has five categories of membership, is endeavoring to 
build up a protecting fund to supplement the box office income. If the group 
at Stratford, Connecticut, will keep to the ideals of the “great Shakespeare” 
and of such leading spirits as Mr. Langner and Helen Mencken, it will well 
deserve the support of the American people. 


Hunter College 
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The Old Vic 
and Stratford - upon - Avon, 1960-61 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


Oe HE Old Vic Shakespeare season of 1960-1961 started off with 

EH the loudest controversial bang that has been heard along the 
By Waterloo Road for many a long year. Mr. Franco Zeffirelli— 
a highly gifted Italian director whose animated production of 
Cavalleria Rusticana at Sadlers Wells made a considerable 
stir—had been invited to produce Romeo and Juliet. Now it 
is customary to use a guest-director—and particularly a foreign guest-director— 
as a machine de guerre. You do not—or should not—complain of the explosion. 
This is what happened when Mr. Bridges-Adams invited Komisarjevsky to 
Stratford. Komisarjevsky did not pretend to teach English actors how to speak 
Shakespeare; no doubt he imagined, rashly, that they did not need to be taught. 
But he did give a new look to King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, The Com- 
edy of Errors, and Macbeth; and of these four productions, all of them boldly 
experimental, only the last was generally felt to be a failure. We all want to keep 
Mr. Zeffirelli in our midst, and so we must in fairness try to see what he was 
getting at. 

Most of us, in England at any rate, have seen Romeo and Juliet too often, 
although for my own part I have rarely seen it really satisfactorily performed. 
For some people the play has become fixed in a falsely romantic, and even a 
falsely sentimental, convention. But this is precisely the dangerous corner that 
the inventive director has to turn. It is easy for him to take a relatively unknown 
play, like Pericles or Timon of Athens, and give free rein to his imagination. 
If he can produce a coherent and stageworthy show, we are only too grateful. 
We have no memories or traditions to bother us; and neither has he. But when 
he attacks a classic, like Romeo and Juliet, we expect him to look at the play 
as honestly as he can, and then—but only then—to present it to us in a new 
way. Now Mr. Zeffirelli has looked at Romeo and Juliet through the eyes of 
an Italian realist, quite forgetting—or not wishing to remember—that Shake- 
speare looked at the same story through the eyes of an English romanticist. Of 
course there is plenty of realism in Romeo and Juliet—the Nurse, Capulet and 
much of Mercutio—but generally speaking the realism is not where Mr. Zeffir- 
elli had chosen to put it. It is not, for example, in the Queen Mab speech, which 
Mr. Alec McCowen—an excellent and original actor—obediently barked out 
like an orator in Hyde Park. It is certainly not in the Balcony scene, where 
Romeo was made to scramble up a tree and start a petting-match with Juliet. 
Surely the poetry and poignancy of the Balcony Scene derive from the fact— 
implicit but nevertheless clear—that these young lovers never touch, however 
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much they would have liked to. “See how she leans her cheek upon her hand” 
—surely this suggests a pensive pose, none the less moving and real for being 
ever so slightly formalized? But Miss Judi Dench was made to flop over the rail 
of the balcony, like a sulky child who doesn’t agree that it’s bedtime. Miss 
Dench has all the makings of a Juliet, but why was she apparently forbidden to 
make up? You do not make Juliet any more real by refusing to let her look 
pretty—and, left to herself and her lipstick, Miss Dench is very pretty indeed. 
There is nothing, after all, so very new about it—this notion that you bring 
Shakespeare alive by forcing him out of his convention. The heresy has been 
with us for years, although few have preached it with Mr. Zeffirelli’s verve and 
accomplishment. Romeo and Juliet move in a convention inescapably poetic; 
poetry is the rhythm to which they breathe—a poetry, formal and almost liturgi- 
cal at first, but gaining in freedom as they discover their identity in love. 

This, above all, is what the actor and actress are called upon to release. Mr. 
Stride and Miss Dench did their best, and with a little encouragement their best 
would have been very good indeed. Mr. Stride needed only to project his voice 
more fully—to enjoy what he was saying, which is not at all the same thing 
as listening to himself saying it. Miss Dench played her “potion” soliloquy with 
considerable power, and we did see in her a child growing up. These are two 
young players full of promise. Unfortunately, however, the Nurse and Capulet 
—both of whom are straight out of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire—suggested an 
urban—or suburban—background; and it was never easy to believe that night- 
ingales or larks were singing, or that orchard walls were anywhere in sight. 
Indeed, I could not help feeling that an inverted class-consciousness was at work 
in Mr. Zeffirelli’s fertile mind, and the brawls between the Montagues and 
Capulets, brilliantly managed as they were, reminded me of race-riots in North 
Kensington. Mr. Zeffirelli’s blazing white décors were extremely effective—what 
a relief to have some solid scenery in a play which calls out for it—but Mr. 
Peter Hall’s costumes (not to be confused with the director of the Royal Shake- 
speare Theatre at Stratford) were altogether too dun-colored for my taste. 
No, I was not converted; but it is only just to record that this Romeo and 
Juliet, having been severely castigated by most of the responsible critics, packed 
the theater for months on end, and many agreed with Mr. Kenneth Tynan that 
it was the best thing the Vic had done in years. It was essentially a production 
for people who are tired of Shakespeare, and I am not one of them. Mr. Zef- 
firelli’s cuts were particularly indefensible. 

Each of Shakespeare’s plays presents its own difficulty to the director—and 
the difficulty is often a difficult choice. The solution, however, need not be an 
agonizing re-appraisal. One difficulty in Romeo and Juliet is to balance the 
claims of poetry and action, and Mr. Zeffirelli sacrificed the first to the second. 
The other difficulty is to contrive a setting—or settings—which shall suggest a 
number of very different places in quick succession; and this he solved. In A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Mr. Michael Langham, on loan from Stratford, 
Ontario, had to decide whether this is a play about Athens or Warwickshire; 
whether it is a play about Athens as Warwickshire might have imagined it; 
or whether it is a play so fantastic that neither place, nor period, matters very 
much. What he gave us was Athens seen through Renaissance eyes, and Mr. 
Carl Toms, in the inevitable absence of Tiepolo, decorated his conception 
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charmingly. Here was a dusky Hippolyta in handcuffs, who had quite plausibly 
been conquered by the sword, although she was quick to get on better terms 
with her captor; and Theseus was the other side of the same neo-classical coin. 
But the lovers and the rustics were Elizabethan, and instead of Mendelssohn 
we had Miss Thea Musgrave’s woodnotes tactfully assisting the marvellous 
poetry of the play and never attempting to replace it. This marriage between 
Renaissance and classical antiquity worked very well; but the Dream is a play 
about the effect of magic on mortality, and any production of it fails unless we 
believe in the first as well as in the second. Mythology, in the persons of Theseus 
and Hippolyta, is the bridge over which we walk, gingerly, from one to the 
other. 

Mr. Langham, in his programme note, described the play as “a kind of cold 
war” in which “all life, as well as all nature, has been set a-jangling”; and in 
which the Mortals can only find peace when Oberon and Titania have found it. 
This is the root of the matter, and the Old Vic production got down to it. Mr. 
Alec McCowen, now permitted to release the poetry which is in him, moved as 
Oberon with a stealthy cat-like tread and spoke with a kind of hushed rapture. 
Never overpowering or magniloquent, he was a natural King of Fairyland. 
Miss Gwen Watford as Titania again moved beautifully, but the poetry some- 
times escaped her. Mr. Tom Courtenay, as Puck, suffered quite simply from be- 
ing too big—a handicap that no amount of good acting can remove. Hermia is 
easily within Miss Judi Dench’s range, and her performance could not have 
been bettered; nor could Miss Leigh-Hunt’s Helena, which stood in perfect 
physical contrast. The Old Vic company was a little underweight and one 
missed the baritone strength in Theseus; but Mr. Douglas Campbell’s Bottom 
had all the necessary brawn—a gnarled oak-tree suddenly struck by moonshine 
—although he lacked the compensating charm. Bottom is an actor-manager of 
the old school in embryo, but he takes his fellow-actors along with him. With 
Mr. Campbell I felt there would have been trouble in the company. Charm, 
however, was abundantly supplied by Mr. Robert Harris’s Quince, who would 
have soothed the most ruffled susceptibility. You could meet him in any Cots- 
wold village today, organizing the local amateurs. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Langham resisted his itch for excessive movement; only in the lovers’ quarrel 
did it tend to get out of hand. The scene need not be refined to a minuet, but 
it should not be reduced to a rampage. The director of the Dream is sometimes 
tempted to choose between white and black magic—but the choice is illusory, 
and Mr. Langham knows it. The magic turns from grey to gold, and each 
color was given its right emphasis in this very satisfying production. 

It was interesting to compare Mr. Colin Graham’s production of Twelfth 
Night at the Vic with Mr. Peter Hall’s recent production of the same play at 
Stratford. Both were beautiful to look at. Mr. Hall had conceived his Illyria in 
some English autumn not too long before the outbreak of the Civil War. One 
imagined Sebastian as a lieutenant under Rupert and perhaps falling at Naseby. 
Mr. Graham set us down in a Watteau landscape, ravishingly designed by Miss 
Alix Stone, and the music which fed Orsino’s love was very like a Music Les- 
son. Unfortunately, the production was much more poetical to look at than to 
listen to. The speaking of the company was rather muted and lamentably de- 
ficient in resonance. One missed the cello in Duke Orsino and Antonio’s neces- 
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sary double bass. But the balance—and in Shakespearian comedy the balance is 
all—was nicely held. Melancholy and laughter mingled without trespassing on 
each other’s rights, as they tended to do in Mr. Hall’s production. I thought the 
Toby seriously miscast, but Mr. Stephen Moore’s Aguecheek was the best I 
have seen. Lovelorn and lanky, persevering and ineffective, he had his own 
secret and preposterous pathos. All the comedy in this play—even Aguecheek— 
is dappled; and however long this September may last, there are always clouds 
in the sky, and the rain it raineth every day. Feste has more chances than any- 
one else to send the barometer up and down, and Mr. Courtenay did not always 
take them. The part requires a sharper definition and a more varied attack— 
more weariness and weight of middle age. It is important to remember that 
Feste makes only one good joke, and he is gravely handicapped if he cannot 
sing. Nor has Miss Ann Bell, in whose Olivia silliness stopped short of down- 
right idiocy, as yet the vocal range to conjure up for us the “roses of the spring”. 
Miss Barbara Jefford’s Viola was a gallant and attractive study, not as moving 
as Miss Dorothy Tutin’s, but braving all the perils of disguise and all the 
hazards of love with a most endearing swagger. With a little more heart this 
would be a vintage portrait. The most interesting performance, by far, was Mr. 
McCowen’s Malvolio. The optique du thédtre has generally demanded that Mal- 
volio shall be fairly tall—I remember feeling this acutely when I played him at 
the Vic many years ago—but Mr. McCowen proved that the optique du thédtre 
can occasionally be wrong. His Malvolio is a smal] and fussy man, who stings 
like a wasp. It is a rare and remarkable gift in an actor, this ability to take hold 
of a famous part and play it as if no one had ever played it before, and to do this 
within the truth of the character. All in all, except for the duel scene, which got 
rather badly out of hand, this was a very respectable Twelfth Night; Mr. Gra- 
ham had done his imaginative best with material not always made to measure. 

The Old Vic did ample justice to Shakespeare’s maturer comedies by add- 
ing The Merchant of Venice to Twelfth Night and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream: but how labored The Merchant seemed in comparison with its two 
competitors! This was nobody’s fault but Shakespeare’s; the wonderful man 
was simply not working at his accustomed stretch of energy. It was interesting, 
again, to compare Mr. Potter’s production of the play with Mr. Langham’s 
production at Stratford in 1960; but the comparison would have been still more 
interesting if Mr. Potter had not followed the vogue for an eighteenth-century 
Merchant. After all, we had already had a dixhuitiéme Twelfth Night. It is quite 
natural for a director to take his Venice from the great Venetian painters, and 
here Canaletto and Guardi can plausibly serve his turn. I still think, however, 
that Veronese would serve him better. This is surely the high Venetian suprem- 
acy, and we ought to feel that all these young men are living on large and heav- 
ily secured overdrafts. One certainly does not think of Antonio as a spendthrift, 
but there must have been a woeful lack of ready money—and a very general 
extravagance—to give Shylock his chance. This being said, Mr. Langham’s 
production, with which I had several serious quarrels, was by far the more 
elegant of the two. 

The Vic production was straightforward, effective, and swiftly paced. And 
it had a number of good ideas—notably the festive opening to give a vivid relief 
to Antonio’s accidie; the playing of the third casket scene with Bassanio and 
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Portia alone on the stage; and an interesting setting for the Trial. Here one 
looked out from the Court room through an arcaded wall on to the street out- 
side and a bridge over the canal. Across this Shylock was seen entering with 
assurance and departing with humiliation. The Merchant is a play which asks 
for scenery in a theater where scenery can be supplied, and Mr. Potter used it 
intelligently. I think it was a mistake, however, to place the Doge in profile to 
the audience. His authority is important and, in the end, implacable; and he 
should be allowed discreetly to dominate the proceedings. Mr. Langham had 
set him up stage, three quarters on to the audience, and although this placing 
is more traditional, it is also more true. The stage directions call out for Mag- 
nificoes, and these gentlemen present a temptation which no director seems 
able to resist. One thing is certain; if they were in court, they would remain 
in their seats. Yet this is just what no one ever allows them to do. 

The performance was largely helped by Mr. George Baker’s Antonio, about 
whose fate one really cared. Mr. Job Stewart could not make Launcelot Gobbo 
funny, but he did at least make him tolerabie. Mr. John Stride, unrecognizable 
as Mr. Zeffirelli’s Romeo, made Gratiano bumptious without making him a 
bore; and Miss Rosemary Dunham’s Nerissa charmingly escaped nonentity. But 
of course The Merchant stands or falls by Shylock and Portia, and this produc- 
tion was well supported by them. Mr. Robert Harris presented a successful 
usurer of middle years, evidently sprung from the top drawer of the ghetto, 
and aging visibly under the obsession of hate and the cumulative effect of mis- 
fortune. He might, I think, have allowed himself a more ruminative opening, 
and the many opportunities for sardonic humor were passed by. But his passion 
was authentic and sustained. The Tubal scene was splendidly orchestrated, and 
the intensity achieved here was maintained with clever variations and no easy 
concession to pathos. It was a fine, authoritative performance. Miss Barbara 
Leigh-Hunt’s Portia was equally distinguished. Her movements had an extra- 
ordinary grace and her speech an indefectible rhythm. Every good Portia must 
give the substance of real life to the impossible fairy tale which she conducts to 
so happy and lyrical an ending. She must have courage and humor, honesty and 
an effortless simplicity of breeding. Miss Leigh-Hunt had them all, and in just 
the right proportion. 


The Stratford season of 1961 got off to a shaky start with Much Ado, and of 
the five productions which were in the repertoire by the time this article was 
written, only Richard III and As You Like It had received unqualified critical 
approval. I have never been within miles of a Stratford first night, and so I 
cannot tell what it is that seems to go wrong with them. I can only record my 
impression that a great deal of the criticism directed against the season was mis- 
guided and unfair. It was also extremely damaging to morale, and I admired 
the company for showing no sign in their performances of the malaise which 
I know they felt. Perhaps the critics get tired of trapesing down to Stratford; per- 
haps they are irked by the knowledge that nothing they say makes any 
difference to the receipts. But bad notices are quickly forgotten by everyone 
except the actors who receive them; and there was nothing in the behavior or 
comments of the audience, on the nights when I was present in the theater, to 
show that they had caught the infection of critical discontent. 
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Mr. Peter Hall is a natural politician—by which I simply mean that he 
enjoys the framing of policies. Call him—if he likes it better—the youngest of 
our theatrical statesmen. A permanent, or semi-permanent, company; actors 
who do not visibly blush when they speak a line of poetry; a cautious step or 
two nearer the Elizabethan stage; a new kind of intensive Shakespearian train- 
ing, which consists in going backwards and forwards from London to Stratford 
as often, and as inconveniently, as possible—for Stratford took over the Aldwych 
Theatre in the autumn of 1960. In brief, a life even more double than most 
actors are accustomed to lead. Mr. Hall has great ambitions for the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre, and his approach to the South Bank of the Thames and 
the prize that glitters only three years away, perhaps, is really Napoleonic in 
its strategy. It is the same with his seasonal programs. Last year we had a 
sequence of comedies; this year the sequence is tragic, with a couple of come- 
dies thrown in to make up what some of us may prefer to call a well-balanced 
menu. It is with the two comedies that I propose to begin this survey. 

My only objection to Mr. Hall’s politics is that they inevitably get in the way 
of his producing. How badly we need him at Stratford was shown in the first 
production of the season, Much Ado. I have no prejudice whatever against Mr. 
Michael Langham, and I dare say that I should enjoy his productions at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, very much—but the trouble with Mr. Langham is that he cannot 
get Stratford, Ontario, out of his system. He is so used to sending his actors 
swirling round an open stage that he seems not to realize that all this convul- 
sive movement simply isn’t the same thing when you see it behind, or virtually 
behind, a proscenium arch; and that actors cannot speak effectively at the double. 
Moreover, in his Much Ado there is something more serious than an exaggera- 
tion of method; there is a fatal distortion of vision. I am not referring to the 
costumes or the décor. After Mr. Douglas Seale’s brilliant extravaganza of three 
years ago—a production which made me fall in love with this play for the 
first time—I question whether it was wise to return to the early nineteenth 
century. Mr. Seale gave us an early Verdi libretto, which would have jibbed at 
nothing in Shakespeare’s plot; but Mr. Christopher Plummer’s Benedick might 
have paid court to Elizabeth Bennett, and the rattle of Miss Austen’s teacups, 
though they rattle deliciously, does rather lack the Shakespearian resonance. 
I hardly know what to say about the setting. It was certainly simultaneous— 
it could hardly have been more so; but the point about a simultaneous décor is, 
first, that it should be serviceable, and secondly that it should not be too specific. 
Mr. Heeley’s iron trellis work—Mr. Langham may be trusted to work in a trellis 
if he can—was compared by one critic to a Bavarian beer garden. But my ex- 
perience of Bavarian beer gardens is that they are much more gemiitlich. No 
one could enjoy a mug of Pilsener beside an extension of iron railings which 
looked like an annex in search of an architect. It was not that the décor resembled 
nothing in this world—that didn’t matter so much—the trouble was that the 
eye was kept looking out for a resemblance which it could not find. The setting 
did permit the action to flow and the actors to move about. It did not too de- 
fiantly contradict the notion of a garden; but even the most licentious imagina- 
tion rebelled at converting it into a police court or a church—and the church 
scene is the crux of the play. When you have a picture frame, as at Stratford— 
and the abolition of the curtain doesn’t abolish the proscenium arch—and a re- 
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volving stage into the bargain, surely a little realism mightn’t be out of place, 
here and there? In Much Ado locality is important. Leonato’s house and garden, 
Dogberry’s police court, and the gilded baroque church (as-I imagine it)— 
surely these ask for a little scenery in a theater where scenery can be easily sup- 
plied and shifted? I count myself a moderately advanced Elizabethan, but when 
it comes to Venetian assizes or marriages in Messina, I confess that I cast a 
reactionary look backward. One thing, however, seems to me quite certain. If 
you are going to put your actors into the nineteenth century, you must give 
them a nineteenth-century setting that both we and they will recognize. 

But this was not the most serious fault in Mr. Langham’s production of 
Much Ado. Did he, I wonder, sit down and ask himself the question—what 
sort of play is this? If so, he gave himself a strange answer. Much Ado is, in 
part, high comedy, looking forward—very remarkably—to Congreve and even 
to Shaw; in part it is serious melodrama; and in part it is comedy of a different 
type, which I refuse to describe as “low”. All three elements are exquisitely 
juxtaposed and mingled—not so exquisitely as in As You Like It or Twelfth 
Night, but delicately for all that. The one thing the play is not is farce; yet that 
is how Mr. Langham has seen it. All went fairly well, to begin with—the bustle 
and scurry of the opening was excellently managed, although it was difficult to 
distinguish Leonato from his groom. It was a good idea to put Claudio’s arm 
in a sling, but there was a notable lack of boot and saddle about that return 
from the wars, and I began to sigh for an Elizabethan Much Ado. This flight 
from the Elizabethans—on stages that are doing their best to be Elizabethan—is 
a curious phenomenon. Anyway, the always reliable Mr. Hardwick was there to 
give a cutting edge to Don Pedro; and Mr. Ian Richardson—who couldn’t 
announce the waiting of a carriage without making something of his entrance 
—cleverly traced the lineaments of Don John. 

Let me say at once that Mr. Christopher Plummer’s Benedick was among the 
very best that I have seen; and if he didn’t quite add up to Sir Michael Red- 
grave, that was Mr. Langham’s fault, not his. Things began to go wrong in the 
scene where Benedick overhears what he is intended to overhear. This was 
played for farce instead of comedy, and its effect was spoiled by incessant to- 
ing and fro-ing across the stage. The Church scene cannot be entirely deprived 
of its seriousness, but its plausibility is destroyed by making people move about 
in circles in a situation, and a setting, which would have frozen their feet to the 
ground. Up to this point Mr. Plummer, whose charm, agility and timing were 
beyond praise, had more or less held his own. He was lost, however, from the 
moment when Mr. Langham made him guy his challenge to Claudio; and 
when the old men rolled up their sleeves, and turned the great scene of recrim- 
ination into a comic boxing match, the play was down the drain altogether. This 
was no longer Shakespeare, but East Lynne—seen from Western Ontario. Miss 
Geraldine McEwan played no tricks with Beatrice, but she does not possess— 
or did not deploy—the breadth of style which the part requires. She mercifully 
avoided the archness which can so easily become Beatrice’s besetting sin, but I 
thought the performance needed altogether more scale. Stratford goes out of 
its way to invite comparisons, and I make no apology for missing Miss Googie 
Withers. I thought I should miss Mr. Wymark’s Dogberry just as much, but 
Mr. Newton Blick was magnificent. It is essential that Dogberry should endear 
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himself to us—like Bottom and Falstaff and others of the same immortal com- 
pany—and Mr. Blick was a darling; a great gust of preposterous humanity, 
reminding us that Much Ado is a play about people—not about puppets for 
clever young men to juggle with. One further detail. The priest consistently ad- 
dressed as “Friar” is got up in cassock and biretta, like the Administrator of 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. Liturgical surrealism could hardly be carried any 
further. 

If you wanted to see the Jekyll and Hyde in Stratford, you could not have 
done better than compare Mr. Langham’s production of Much Ado with Mr. 
Michael Elliot’s production of As You Like It. This was not only by far and 
away the best production of the play that I have seen, but it was one of the 
most richly satisfying Shakespearian performances in all my fairly long experi- 
ence. In a lecture, not many years ago, Miss Helen Gardner described As You 
Like It as a “Mozartian comedy”—an observation for which I have blessed her 
ever since; and it was precisely this quality that Mr. Elliot had realized, not 
forgetting, of course, that the play is a Shakespearian comedy as well. His pro- 
duction was fresh without being fanciful, inventive without being eccentric, 
traditional without being stuffy. As You Like It is a subtle but not a complicated 
play, and Mr. Elliot had looked at it without squinting. 

The only controversial note of the evening was the opening. We took our 
seats and blinked as we beheld a drop-curtain. Of course, we have seen drop- 
curtains at Stratford in the not too distant past, but they have generally told us 
something about the play or thrown out some hint about the production. This 
drop-curtain told us nothing whatever, although it could not quite conceal the 
fact that the actors would be performing on a pretty steep incline. Some octo- 
genarian playgoer had apparently told Mr. Elliot that there is in every spectator 
a regrettably primitive instinct that likes to wonder what will happen when the 
curtain goes up. I am not insisting that it shall always go up, but I don’t see any 
harm in it going up now and again. Of course, we did not actually see it go up— 
that would be too startling an innovation—but one moment it was there and 
the next moment it was gone; and we were already under the shade of the great 
tree, a plausible oak of appropriate antiquity, which was to shelter us for the 
rest of the evening. And at this point I ask myself—what do I require from a 
setting for As You Like It? 

I require, first, a certain unity of place and appearance. The tree, massive and 
solitary on its little hill, gave it to me. Then I require simplicity and space—not 
too many stumps, fences, and stiles which will serve the actors well at one 
moment and get in their way the next. I shall also be glad of a difference of 
level to assist my grouping. All these were given me in Mr. Negri’s admirable 
décor; he had not forgotten that a stage set must be a place for actors to perform 
in before it is a picture for audiences to look at. But the setting for As You Like 
It must also enable us to pass, with no more than a fraction of a pause, from the 
Forest of Arden to Duke Frederick’s court—and how was this to be done with- 
out removing the tree—an operation which might task the resources even of the 
Stratford scene shifters? Mr. Negri neatly solved the problem by using the back 
of his stage in a variety of ways, so that the tree was sometimes in Oliver’s 
orchard and sometimes on Duke Frederick’s back lawn. A versatile tree, to be 
sure; but then versatility is the first thing one asks of a Shakespearian décor. 
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However, one tree does not make a forest, and when we move to the Ardennes, 
I want to feel that I am in a deep forest—not on the fringe of a suburban copse. 
Here, again, Mr. Negri provided us with enough greenery to pacify the shade of 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. We were not always in the same place—and there 
are plenty of oaks in the Ardennes. Nor—and this is most important—was it 
always the same time of year. Shakespeare is generally precise about the seasons. 
In A Midsummer Night's Dream it is May, and Love’s Labour is surely lost in 
September—the sense of the Long Vacation is unmistakable. In As You Like It 
we start in December and finish up in April; that is the whole point of the play 
and it was also, thank Heaven, the whole point of this production. 

Let me now recall a few examples of Mr. Elliot’s admirable invention. As a 
good producer, he realized the importance of the right beginning, and when 
Orlando entered dragging a fairly heavy farm-cart it was clear that he was being 
made to sweat for his rotten apples. The opening of the play is a little talky and 
it was an excellent idea to let Orlando give Oliver a taste of his capacity for all-in 
wrestling. And how cleverly Mr. Elliot linked together the two parts of the 
evening. At the end of Part One we saw Duke Frederick blotting himself, in a 
kind of despair, against the same tree on which, at the beginning of Part Two, 
Orlando would hang his verses. This careful balancing of dark and light is in 
the very genius of the play, and Mr. Elliot gave it exactly the right emphasis. 
His rhythm never faltered. After the sharp attack of the opening, the pace be- 
came more leisurely and I, for one, felt that the final scene could not go on too 
long. Here was the sanctification of nature by sacrament, the coming together 
of all kinds and classes of men under the shelter of a common benediction. And 
the actual restoration of his crown to the exiled Duke was a brilliant touch: one 
was reminded of Prospero and Shakespeare’s miraculous continuity of theme. 
How beautifully done, too, was the nocturnal stag hunt; and Jaques’ sudden 
question, taking us back to the speech of the First Lord—excellently delivered, 
by the way, by one of the many young actors who were on their toes when I saw 
the performance. I quarrelled with only one detail of Mr. Elliot’s production. I 
didn’t think that the sudden appearance of Rosalind and Celia quite came off; 
one had seen them scuttling on from behind. I would have brought them on, 
slowly and ceremonially, from the sides of the apron; all eyes, wonder-struck, 
fixed on them down stage. 

But As You Like It stands or falls by Rosalind. She has more to carry, pro- 
portionately, than any of her Shakespearian sisters, except perhaps for Imogen. 
Juliet has Romeo, Katherina has Petruchio, Beatrice has Benedick, Cleopatra has 
Antony, and Rosalind has Orlando, you may object. No, but Orlando, admirably 
as Mr. Bannen played him, does not, and cannot, carry her tremendous guns. 
Miss Vanessa Redgrave has certain natural advantages; she is very beautiful, 
she is very young, and she is exceedingly tall. There is always a temptation for 
Rosalind to be so interested in the marvellous things she has to say that she 
forgets to whom she is saying them. Miss Redgrave was so passionately con- 
cerned about what she was doing that the words sprang to her lips with the 
spontaneity of a mountain stream. It was a magical performance—all April in 
its prime—and I suppose that Miss Redgrave will go on giving it for years. 
One or two rough corners may be smoothed off in time, but not too many, I 
hope. The part invites calculation and Miss Redgrave gave the impression that 
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it had just happened—with the inexplicable immediacy of a great love affair. A 
long line of Shakespearian heroines now obviously awaits her; I had the feeling 
that a star had danced over the English theater and that more than Beatrice had 
been born under it. 

I was perhaps exaggerating when I said that the play stands or falls by Rosa- 
lind; Jaques is the other essential pivot, and here Mr. Max Adrian gave the 
most subtle reading of the part that I remember. The mask, at once voluptuous 
and melancholy, was perfect. We believed in the sensual stings and unbitted 
lusts that the Duke rather mysteriously refers to; and he wandered off at the end 
like Marcel Proust retiring to a monastery. This refusal of life was the proper 
counterpart to Miss Redgrave’s lyrical assertion of it, and yet another example 
of Mr. Elliot’s insight. Mr. Adrian’s speaking is a delight to listen to and his 
movements a pleasure to watch; indeed the articulation of the whole company 
was admirable. Mr. Tony Church’s usurping Duke was very much more than 
a wicked uncle and his conversion came as no surprise. Mr. Blakeley pointed 
Touchstone’s difficult lines with good effect; Mr. David Buck’s Oliver was an- 
other plausible witness to the power of grace; Mr. Clifford’s Adam gave us all 
the virtues of the antique world, with no exaggeration of senility; and Mr. Rus- 
sell Hunter as Corin brought us paternally back to the land. Miss Jill Dixon as 
Phebe persuaded us that she could recognize a good man when somebody else 
had shown him to her; and although I was doubtful whether Miss Knight’s 
Celia would have carried to the back of the house, her voice has a quality of 
pure deflation which was in perfect contrast to Miss Redgrave’s verve. William 
is commonly played as the village lout; but it was quite a permissible idea to 
present him as the village lunatic. Mr. Ian Richardson may always be trusted 
to rescue us from cliché; his Le Beau knows that everyone is anxious to get on 
with the wrestling, and although he spoke his words impeccably, he did not 
waste them. When he reappeared as Jacques le Boys he showed that he can play 
a perfectly straight part as well as anybody else. Mr. McEnery’s Silvius allowed 
just the right amount of poetry to seep through his homespun; and Mr. Wallis’ 
thumbnail cartoon of Sir Oliver Martext at least convinced us that the Church 
of England was very insecurely established in the Ardennes. The lighting was 
beautiful without being fussy; the sunlight fell through dappled leaves; and the 
birds sang. Mr. George Hall’s music was sylvan without being sentimental, and 
Mr. Eric Flynn as Amiens sang it with a virile charm. Earth has not anything 
to show more fair than a production of this quality at Stratford. 

If you are presenting a sequence of tragedies, Richard III is the right play 
to start off with—and incidentally Stratford has seen too little of the Histories 
in recent years. Here we find Shakespeare moving out of chronicle and melo- 
drama into a metaphysical dimension, which will reach its fullness in Macbeth. 
Richard III has always been a popular play, but anyone now producing it faces 
the difficulty that Sir Laurence Olivier’s spectacular performance has seemed to 
put the part out of contemporary reach. But Mr. Christopher Plummer is un- 
daunted; and his courage had reason behind it. This was not quite the royal and 
redoubtable Richard of Olivier—Mr. Plummer allowed his deformity to cramp 
his stature quite considerably—but it wielded its own authority and exerted its 
own feline charm. The spell worked. Mr. Plummer missed no opportunity for 
sardonic comedy, getting his effect, as Olivier so often gets it, by a sudden 
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quickening of tempo. Altogether, I thought his Richard an immensely skilful, 
highly intelligent, and richly satisfying performance. Not quite frightening 
enough, perhaps, but vividly and variously theatrical. 

It was a pleasure to see Mr. Eric Porter back in Stratford. Whether he is 
playing a leading or a supporting part, his presence and weight are an essential 
ballast to the company. His Buckingham is the subtle protrait of a ruthless man, 
but not quite ruthless enough for the security of his own head. There were some 
excellent performances, too, in the smaller parts: Mr. Buck’s Tyrell, Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s Catesby, Mr. Murray’s Richmond, and the two murderers of Clarence. 
It was in the middle register, so to speak, that the company showed a certain 
weakness. But the ladies, whose lamentations we just have to grin and bear, were 
supportable—which is saying a good deal. Dame Edith Evans’ presence and 
diction are of course superb; this was an autumnal Margaret, lacking the sheer 
wintriness, the icy blasts, with which old Genevieve Ward used to scarify the 
Old Vic when she was well on into her eighties. Well, Dame Edith has no need 
to cut her autumn short, and long may it last; and if we felt the lady did protest 
too much, that was only because Dame Edith’s silence and stature convey a 
rebuke more withering than Shakespeare’s invective. Miss Sellars, as Edward’s 
widowed Queen, threw out just a sufficient hint of the uncertain and the self- 
made, and Miss Esmé Church’s beautiful study of the Duchess of Gloucester 
was rightly admired. Indeed, both she and Dame Edith—neither of them play- 
ing very grateful parts—are perfect examples of style, as Stratford should un- 
derstand it; a clear and cogent articulation, movements always significant, a 
certain ease and fullness, which are partly the effect of personality and partly 
the effect of art. Mr. Plummer and Mr. Porter both have this quality, and Mr. 
Richardson is well on the way to acquiring it. It is not easy to define what one 
means by style, although we all recognize it when we meet it. It has a good deal 
to do with authority, and it comes from within rather than from without. It isn’t 
something you plaster on. It is never pretentious, and it isn’t necessarily elabo- 
rate. In an actor, as in a private individual, it is the quality that makes you look 
and listen; a self-assurance which has no need to advertise itself; a strength 
which has no need to swagger; a simplicity which shines even through a com- 
plex part; an unmistakable signature and an effortless control. 

Mr. William Gaskill’s production of the play went unaffectedly to the heart 
of the matter. A bare stage, a single pillar, and a few symbolic or heraldic 
hangings—one asked for nothing else, except a great deal more color in the 
costumes and much more clinking of armor at Bosworth, where I rather 
yearned for a couple of real tents. On the other hand, the slowly winding, 
cloaked procession of ghosts was extraordinarily effective. If this becomes gro- 
tesque, Richard has a hard time with his last, essential soliloquy; and the fight 
was thrilling, with Richard lashing out with the leaden ball swinging from his 
withered arm. I thought it unnecessarily gruesome to show us the severed head 
of Hastings; and it seemed inappropriate for the royal ladies to squat on the 
ground during a scene of formal rhetoric. This suggested a picnic at Balmoral, 
with the gentlemen out with the guns: and, of course, in Richard III they are 
rarely out with anything else. Also it was most improbable that the Bishop of 
Ely would have attended a committee meeting at the House of Lords dressed in 
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full pontificals. But these are not serious grouses, and they did nothing to spoil 
my enjoyment of a vigorous, imaginative production. 

There is one very good reason for passing from Richard III to Romeo and 
Juliet, particularly if you intend to follow it with Hamlet; and I should be in- 
terested to know whether it had occurred to Mr. Hall. Both these plays are 
written, so to speak, under the signature of death; but whereas in Hamlet death, 
spiritual and physical, is in undisputed possession from the first, in Romeo life 
gives it a tremendous run for its money. What we look for, therefore, in any 
production of the play is this vivid and vigorous assertion of life, and this en- 
compassing shadow of death out of which, however, new life may emerge. 
Technically, the play presents great problems. It has got to flow, and flow with 
a pulsating rhythm. Neither the poetry nor the action—and there is an abun- 
dance of both—must be denied their opportunity. In the twinkling of an eye 
we must be able to pass from the open streets to Lady Capulet’s boudoir, from 
a ball-room to a balcony, from a bedroom to a monastic cell and a charnel house. 
Mr. Sean Kenny’s set was a brave attempt to assist our passage, but it was an 
attempt which, in my opinion, ultimately failed. It may have been a good thing, 
but there was too much of it. This was the first production of the season in 
which Mr. Hall, or another, has used the revolve—a commendable rejection of 
the kingdoms of the earth—and if you are going to use the revolve at all, Romeo 
and Juliet is a reasonable excuse for doing so. But if you use the revolve at 
Stratford, you cannot use the full depth, or anything like the full depth, of your 
stage. You run the further risk of having very little space in front to play in; 
and so you must balance the advantages of change against the handicaps of 
constriction. As the curtain went up, one realized the possibilities of that noble 
flight of steps—and indeed Mr. Hall put them to brilliant use. But angles and 
stairs are no substitute for space in Capulet’s ball room, and there is no point in 
a wide staircase leading up from Juliet’s bedroom to her balcony. I admired the 
ingenuity of Mr. Kenny’s décor, but I wished that it had been more simple; and 
I got very tired of watching it go round and round. It was not beautiful in itself; 
it was not always well lit; and in the last act it very nearly involved Mr. Hall’s 
production in irretrievable catastrophe. Where the scene required depth we 
were given shallowness; where it required a single emphasis we were given 
irrelevant detail; where we required unity we were given discord. It is right 
that we should feel the horror of the place, but it must be a horror capable of 
transfiguration. Death and Transfiguration—that is the keynote of the scene. In 
striving to avoid a false romanticism, Mr. Hall had forgotten a number of things 
that the optique du thedtre nevertheless imperiously demands; and when those 
funereal slot-machines descended on us, they threatened to smother more than 
the fifth act. They menaced a whole production which had held me riveted to 
my seat with an emotion that I rarely feel in the theater. I wished the whole 
clever and complicated crew of scene designers at the bottom of the Avon, and 
yearned for a few pairs of black tabs and a wide, uncluttered stage where Mr. 
Hall’s vivid and imaginative production would have had a chance to breathe, 
and where the actors could have been grouped in the proper relation to us and 
to each other. 

It has been suggested that this was an anti-Zeffirelli production. Yet if you 
could have put Mr. Hall’s actors, and his conception of the play, inside Mr. 
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Zeffirelli’s décor, and allowed a good deal more color into the costumes, you 
would have had, I think, an almost perfect production of Remeo and Juliet. 
Always remember that what a producer does with his actors is far more im- 
portant than what he does with anything else, and the acting of this Romeo and 
Juliet was superb. The balance between poetry and action, passion and humor— 
even, if you like, between England and Italy—was perfectly achieved; nor were 
Mercutio and the Nurse allowed to put the play in their pockets. I am not sug- 
gesting that either Dame Edith or Mr. Bannen would dream of doing any such 
thing; but when these parts are played as brilliantly as they were here, the actor 
and the actress may easily find that they have walked off with the play without 
meaning to. Dame Edith’s Nurse already has its place in the picture gallery of 
the English theater, and it would be impertinent for me to praise it. But Mr. 
Bannen’s dazzling Mercutio is a newcomer. He was not, of course, helped by 
being dressed as Hamlet—any more than gallant Mr. Murray’s Romeo was 
helped by being dressed as Robin Hood. But, no matter; simply as a display of 
what the French call métier this Mercutio was a masterpiece. Mr. Bannen did 
the extremely difficult thing of weaving the Queen Mab speech into the main 
texture of the part. This man is a cynic and a sensualist, but he is a poet as well; 
and Mr. Bannen’s very original treatment of the great speech did not allow us 
to forget it. I had only one criticism, and maybe I should direct it to Mr. Hall. I 
thought that Mr. Bannen should have spoken much more quietly once he had 
been fatally wounded. This is the turning point in the play when death lays his 
icy finger on that sunlit stage, and we must feel life ebbing out at every pore. 
Incidentally, among many exciting stage fights that I have seen at Stratford, 
this was the most thrilling; and the interval was in the right place—before 
Mercutio has been killed. 

So much for the action, and now for the man who does so much to set it 
moving. I had only one reproach to bring against Mr. Adrian’s Friar. I didn’t 
believe for one moment that he was a Friar; I was convinced that he was a 
Jesuit in disguise. He showed all the Jesuit capacity for getting good people out 
of difficult situations. If he didn’t succeed, the fault was entirely Shakespeare’s, 
and Mr. Adrian looked properly shocked at being so shamelessly let down. Both 
in speech and characterization it was a beautiful study. There were other excel- 
lent performances all down the line—from Mr. Blick’s peppery Capulet, who 
might have stepped out of Fielding or Surtees, and Miss Morris’ Lady Capulet, 
in whose stiff upper (and lower) lip the English governing classes were formi- 
dably incarnate, down to Mr. McEnery’s Tybalt (who couldn’t have been more 
unsuitably dressed, although I suppose we should have accepted his red cap as a 
charitable concession to color), Mr. Kerry’s Benvolio, and Mr. Church’s Prince 
of Verona. 

But all this would not have been enough to steep the stage in magic. It can- 
not have been easy for Mr. Hall, or for anybody else, to put on a Romeo and 
Juliet in which the Romeo had six days rehearsal. Mr. Murray did the two 
essential things—he was not afraid of the poetry and he behaved like a boy in 
love. It was a deeply sincere, forthrightly spoken performance, and as honest as 
the daylight. As time goes on it will grow in rapture and deepen under mis- 
fortune. Not since Laurence Olivier played the part with Peggy Ashcroft have I 
seen a Romeo and Juliet who were so manifestly one person. There are scenes 
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which the wrong movement of a muscle will send overboard; it is not at all 
easy to combine passion and pudeur. But these lovers, with Mr. Hall to help 
them, gave us the very prototype of a love that knows no limits and therefore 
breaks no bounds. It only occurred to me that the dancing and music should not 
have stopped altogether when they first met. The sudden lull made us remem- 
ber the party instead of forgetting it, as we should. 

Miss Dorothy Tutin played Juliet at Stratford two years ago. I did not see her 
performance then, but I do not remember hearing that a miracle had occurred. 
It certainly occurred in 1961; and I would only answer it in Bassanio’s vein: 
“Lady, you have bereft me of all words.” No sane person expects to see more 
than one or two Juliets in a lifetime, and for many of us Peggy Ashcroft is a 
memory upon which we have been content to brood. I am not going to enter 
into futile comparisons. There is one glory of the sun and another glory of the 
moon—and there is room for both. The difficulty of the part is well known; that 
by the time an actress has acquired the experience to play it, she is too old to 
look it. Miss Tutin was a child who grew into a woman, and she is well on her 
way to becoming a great actress. She moves like a bird, and the poetry sings 
when she whispers as well as when she speaks. She is flesh and blood; yet her 
rapture lifts her above the earth and we are caught up in its radiant levitation. 
Her variations of ecstasy in the Balcony Scene and of terror before she swallows 
the potion were breathtaking in their beauty, subtlety and insight. And how wise, 
how brave, of Mr. Hall to keep in the Musicians! Shakespeare understood his 
counterpoint, and here was the very dissonance of death. 

Most of us have read Dover Wilson’s fascinating enquiry “What happens in 
Hamlet?”; but I confess that when I came down to Stratford, one question 
above all others was on my lips—“What happened to Hamlet?” I knew that Mr. 
Wood’s production had been very sharply criticized—yet Mr. Wood had given 
us a glorious Winter’s Tale a year ago, and he seemed the right man for Hamlet. 
Nevertheless, here he was—saddled not only with his own sins, but with Mr. 
Bannen’s as well. I asked myself again—what had happened? I was told that 
the company had been kept too long rehearsing in the conference hall, while 
other members of it were finding their way round Mr. Langham’s trellises. I 
was told that they were rehearsing up to the very hour of the performance and 
were pretty tired in consequence. If this is true, it obviously points to bad 
management; but it does not explain so widely advertized a failure. I told my- 
self that there is a kind of hoodoo on Stratford first nights; and that both the 
public and the critics are by now so surfeited with Shakespeare that they are 
no longer capable of making any intelligent distinctions whatever. Anyway, I 
came down to the theater prepared for a gruelling ordeal. I was not in the least 
disposed to make allowances; allowances are the last thing that Stratford has any 
right to expect. I love Shakespeare too well to see him badly done without suf- 
fering the pains of Purgatory; I know this particular play by heart; and a new 
reading or the echo of an old intonation is not likely to escape my notice. 

If you are going to have a pictorial as distinct from an architectural décor— 
if you want your décor to play an active part in your production—then Mr. 
Leslie Hurry is your man for Hamlet. I hope I have made it clear that I have 
no sort of Puritan objection to pictures on the stage, so long as they assist the 
play and do not impede the actors. The idea of putting Rennaissance men and 
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women in a Wagnerian castle seems to me a good one; that is just how I imagine 
the dramatis personae of Hamlet. Mr. Hurry suggested from the beginning that 
he had seen the play as an embassy of death, and that is how I believe Shake- 
speare had written it. Mr. Wood, who had showed us last year how well he 
knew how to use the remoter reaches of the Stratford stage, would obviously be 
well served by the distances that Mr. Hurry had allowed him—and that brought 
us to the battlements. The opening tableau—the single figure of Francisco on 
guard—was admirable, and the essential points of the dialogue were clearly 
made. Francisco is on his toes against the prowling of Norwegian spies; Ber- 
nardo and Marcellus have already seen the Ghost; and Horatio, a level-headed 
fellow if ever there was one, is rather impatiently sceptical. The movement, 
speaking, rhythm, and lighting of this scene were beyond praise—but what of 
the Ghost himself? Here I think Mr. Wood had made his only big mistake, and 
it is a mistake which has become an immemorial tradition. These are Eliza- 
bethan people; Hamlet pére died a few months ago, at an age when his sins 
were still blossoming; his son is thirty at the most; why, therefore, should he 
be got up like the arch-Druid of Stonehenge? Moreover, it is surely important 
that we should see him as clearly as the others see him—in his majestic, paternal, 
and recently remembered humanity. Briefly, then, I want a concrete Ghost, 
picked out from the surrounding darkness in the brightest of bright lights. 
“What, looked he frowningly?” “A countenance more in sorrow than in anger.” 
“Pale or red?” “Nay very pale.” “And fixed his eyes upon you?” “Most con- 
stantly.” All this should be made clear and unforgettable. 

By the end of the opening scene, I had made up my mind that the harsh 
criticism directed against the speaking of the company was misplaced. Mr. Clif- 
ford Rose’s Marcellus had a splendid resonance, and although the other voices 
were not remarkable, the diction was admirably pointed. It came from the head 
before it came from the larynx. Excellent, also, was the transition to the next 
scene—the banners, and the nuptial white and gold. Mr. Hardwick’s arrogance 
was properly ill at ease under his incisive speech. Mr. Bannen’s obstinate refusal 
to stand up when royalty addressed him not only had a princely disdain but it 
showed that this Hamlet, though he may have been on his way to a First at 
Wittenberg, owed nothing to Eton or Winchester. It is essential that Hamlet 
should be a prince, but there is nothing more boring than a Hamlet who in- 
sists on reminding us that he is a gentleman. This is the Renaissance, and Mr. 
Bannen did not let us forget it. The opening soliloquy was beautiful and telling 
in its stillness. Might Mr. Bannen have worked a little more closely within the 
verse? Perhaps. But his phrasing was refreshingly original. Here was a man 
obsessed, not an actor improvising from one moment to another. The concentra- 
tion and restraint were powerful, and they would earn a rich dividend before 
the evening was out. 

And so to Mr. Redmond Phillips’ amusing, if rather conventional, Polonius. 
I have never yet seen a Polonius whom Claudius would not very quickly have 
dispatched to the House of Lords; and the only difference between any dozen 
performances of the part is how soon he would have gone there. I doubt very 
much whether Mr. Phillips would have been allowed to wait until the next elec- 
tion. Miss McEwan was well suited to Ophelia. She suggested secrets that were 
not for a brother’s hearing, and Mr. McEnery conveyed a depth of devotion 
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which would excuse him in the fifth act. It is right that we should like Laertes; 
and quite plausible that we should like him better than Hamlet. But then Ham- 
let is not particularly likeable, and Mr. Bannen courageously refused to make 
him so. What he did was to make him consistent and interesting, and to make 
us mind a great deal what happened to him. I don’t ask for more than that— 
even at Stratford on a summer evening. 

I am afraid that the second Ghost scene rather fell down, partly for reasons 
that I have already explained, and partly because the voice of Hamlet’s father 
simply could not compass the rolling measures of the verse. This is our old 
friend the Commendatore, and an unequivocal bass is indispensable. Also I 
think it was a mistake to place Hamlet against the proscenium arch for his first 
invocation, when he should, in any case, have been looking at the Ghost. The 
same mistake was made in the Closet scene. It was a good idea, on that huge 
stage, to keep them, father and son, so wide apart; but it was the wrong mo- 
ment to be reminded of the proscenium. In her vivid, but controlled, painting 
of Hamlet’s lunacy, Miss McEwan still suggested secrets that her own madness 
would equivocally hint at; and so, with Mr. Hardwicke in very capable com- 
mand and Miss Sellars as the Queen asserting her character as a weak and 
sensual woman, and Mr. Buck and Mr. Richardson enabling us to distinguish 
quite easily between Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, we were brought to the 
one controversial note of this production. I don’t say that Mr. Wood was wrong 
to displace “To be or not to be”, and I don’t say that he was right. It does 
very nicely where he has put it, after “except my life” and before the first scene 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern—better, I think, than where Heminge 
and Condell put it—but I still think that if you are going to do a thing like that 
at Stratford, you ought to justify it in a program note. Mr. Bannen speaks the 
speech very well, and his “O what a rogue”—a little underplayed, I thought— 
had been relieved of a silly piece of business to which many people took excep- 
tion. I found the nunnery scene very moving—here was a Hamlet who obviously 
loved Ophelia more than the sound of his own rant—and “madness in great 
ones must not unwatched go” proved an unexpectedly effective ending to the 
first part of the play. The play scene initiates a new movement, and its leisurely 
opening was just the thing to follow the interval. I congratulate Mr. Wood on 
thus grouping together all the events of that single, hectic night. 

I have never seen the play scene better produced. It was not clear at first 
whether Mr. Hardwicke was going to see the Dumb Show, but Mr. Wood had 
here chosen Barker’s reading in preference to Dover Wilson’s; as Barker put it, 
Claudius could stand the extraction of one tooth but not of two. Mr. Bannen, 
watching him, rightly gave nothing away; but I think Mr. Hardwicke did give 
too much away at his exit. “Lights, lights, away”, after a moment or two of 
appalled stillness, should be a muttered command. Hamlet’s curiosity is satisfied 
and that is all that matters. The plunge of the dagger into the royal chair was 
a splendid touch, although I thought the rest of the scene might have been taken 
at a faster speed. The placing of Claudius’ soliloquy under a statue of the Virgin 
and Child emphasized the poignancy of “soft as sinews of the new-born babe”, 
and here Mr. Hardwicke’s performance achieved pathos as well as power. Mr. 
Bannen was at his best—and his best is very exciting—in the Closet scene and 
the scenes that follow it; he was drinking hot blood with a vengeance; and I 
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only wished that he had been allowed to keep his “convocation of politic worms”. 
All that sword-play in the bloodshot darkness was brilliantly inventive, and it 
gave a tremendously effective contrast to the quiet of “How all occasions”. 

We have now reached the danger point in Hamlet; that moment—or move- 
ment—of relaxed tension that Shakespeare so often allows himself when he is 
about two thirds way through a play. It cannot have been easy for Miss McEwan 
to play her mad scene with the audience hardly back in their seats, but she 
played it beautifully, and with a blessed stillness. Laertes’ return was thrilling; 
his anguished love for his sister was emphasized physically, as it should be. This 
was stressed again in the graveyard scene, with the last long look at the dead 
face sending us back to Miss Sellars’ beautiful recital of the drowning. Indeed, 
the whole of this scene, greatly helped by Mr. Blick’s gravedigger, had a somber 
El] Grecoesque magnificence, and the placing of the conspiracy between the 
King and Laertes in that setting of royal tombs showed to what practical uses 
Mr. Hurry’s genius for theatrical atmosphere can be put. In a word, the tension 
was sustained right up to the end. The fight was thrillingly managed, with the 
unenvenomed rapier rolling along the floor to Laertes in a deathly hush; but I 
thought that Fortinbras’ costume should have struck a more vividly constrasting 
note. He had to make his great entrance on the level, and he needed a little 
help. Perhaps, too, Mr. Bannen’s final speeches were needlessly hurried; Strat- 
ford seems rather frightened of the “dying fall”. But the slow carrying of the 
body up stage on the lowered spears brought this embassy of death to an ap- 
propriate and implacable close. 

So I return to my original question—what happened to Hamlet? No doubt, 
much that we don’t know about had happened to it since the opening night. 
Productions have a tendency to improve, and even producers have been known 
to take advice. These are professional secrets. I can only record my impression 
that the play seemed to have been looked at for the first time; that it had been 
profoundly understood and vividly interpreted; that any spectator, never having 
seen it before, would have known what it was about. Mr. Bannen’s performance 
added up to a very distinguished achievement indeed, full of variety, buttressed 
by an assured technique, and only wanting a little in vocal range. It was a Ham- 
let one will remember when other, more pyrotechnical performances of the part 
have been forgotten. But Hamlet is more than the Prince of Denmark, it is 
also Denmark—and the map of Denmark is here co-terminous with the world; 
a world which is too much with us. I was grateful to Mr. Wood and Mr. Hurry 
and the whole company for drawing it so accurately, and I admired them for 
surviving so courageously the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Mr. Zeffirelli’s production of Othello with Sir John Gielgud in the name part 
was not presented until the autumn, and I am therefore unable to include an ac- 
count of it in this survey. 


Benenden, Kent 
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Wittenberg, as known to the Elizabethans. From the Huntington Library copy of Braun and Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum 
(1593-1618). See also pp. 414, 424, and 470. 






























Shakespeare at Princeton 


EDWARD HUBLER 


SRINCETON University’s McCarter Theatre, erected for the 
BZ Triangle Club in the late twenties, and long since a property 
=) of the university, had been standing idle most of the time for 
76°. the past several years. The Triangle Club, an undergraduate 
= organization, gave its yearly performances of its all male 

=k. musical comedy in it; it housed the concerts of the University 
Concerts Committee and those of the Princeton Symphony Orchestra, a com- 
munity organization; occasionally there were other attractions. But the theater 
was not paying its way, even by the standards of a university dedicated to run- 
ning in the red, nor was it beginning to live up to its potential as a cultural 
center. For one thing, the professional companies on their way to New York 
found its one thousand and seventy seats uninteresting in days of rising costs, 
and the few road companies of Broadway successes preferred large cities. In 
earlier decades this had not been the case. Margaret Webster tried out her 
production of Othello, with Paul Robeson, Uta Hagen, and José Ferrer in 
Cambridge and Princeton; Joshua Logan opened The Wistaria Trees, with 
Helen Hayes, here; and Wilder’s Our Town gave its first public performance 
in McCarter—a memorable occasion. But nothing like that had happened for 
over a decade. 

Not long after his inauguration, President Goheen appointed a committee of 
faculty and administrators to advise him on the possible uses of the theater. This 
was far from a simple matter, and it was not until after three years of investiga- 
tion and deliberation that the committee came up with a plan which the presi- 
dent put into effect: McCarter was to become a center of the performing arts. 
The theater was redecorated, the back stage rooms made habitable, the mechani- 
cal equipment brought up to date, and the apron of the stage extended. There 
were to be two seasons of plays in repertory, each of about six weeks, one in the 
fall and the other in late winter. 

The first season was devoted to comedy: Moliére’s Scapin, Pirandello’s Right 
You Are, Chekov’s The Sea Gull, Frye’s The Lady’s Not for Burning, Wilde’s 
The Importance of Being Earnest, and George M. Cohan’s The Tavern. The 
prices ran from $1.25 to $4.50 for a ticket for a single performance, and sub- 
scriptions for five of the six plays cost from $18.00 to as little as $5.00. There was 
a discount on these low prices for members of the university. All of the plays 
were artistic but not financial successes. For me the Frye play is far from inex- 
haustible, and earlier viewings of it had exhausted it. For less seasoned theater- 
goers this was not the case. But I am not so seasoned as to have seen The 
Tavern, which played in New York in 1921. It is Cohan’s spoof of the modern 
mystery play, and it was sheer delight. Nothing in the play makes sense; nothing 
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ever touches the extreme verge of an idea: but in the talented hands of the 
director and the actors, the production took off and never once touched earth. 
And no one ever wanted it to, just as no one with any mind at all ever wished 
Bottom to be more sensible than he is. 

Who was responsible for this? The Tavern is not a masterpiece of the in- 
consequential, like the best of Wilde. It can say only what the production gives 
it to say. The university had procured the services of Milton Lyon, who acted as 
producer and executive director. He had been trained at Carnegie Tech, is a 
life member of equity, and has managed stock companies and directed television 
and stock. For the past few years he has been director of the Triangle Show, 
and he is a dedicated supporter of the McCarter project. He in turn secured the 
services of the Association of Producing Artists, a cooperative of one hundred 
and fifty professional actors, writers, directors, and designers who work on the 
New York stage and in television. The A. P. A. can offer anything from the 
production of a single play to a season of plays in repertory. It’s leading spirit 
is Ellis Rabb; and his wife, Rosemary Harris, is, I suppose, its nearest approach 
to a star, although she is not starred. She played, for instance, both Viola and 
Phebe. They are ensemble players, and what the spectator remembers is not 
so much individual performances as the play itself. 

The plays were given Thursday through Saturday, with an occasional per- 
formance on Sunday, and there were matinees on irregular schedule. Mondays 
and some Tuesdays were given over to concerts; Wednesdays and some Tues- 
days were devoted to such varied productions as Sir John Gielgud in readings 
from the English poets, Marcel Marceau, José Greco and his dancers, Shelley 
Berman, and a performance of Tartuffe by La Comédie Frangaise. The Classic 
Film Club showed such movies as The Seventh Seal, A Nous La Liberté, and 
an evening of Chaplin. There was a series of French films, and some lectures, 
and the Triangle Club had its regular season. There were not many evenings 
when McCarter was dark. 

All the plays were acted on a unit set created in anticipation of Shakespeare. 
There was a metal framework to provide the equivalent of the inner and upper 
stages of the Elizabethan theater. A ramp extended the outer stage over the 
orchestra pit to provide enough space for Shakespeare’s antics and pageantry. 
The proscenium curtain was not used, but both inner and upper stages were 
curtained, and their acting spaces revealed or concealed as the action required. 
The action of the Shakespeare plays was continuous, like a movie, except for 
an intermission, and sometimes two, for the convenience of the audience. Very 
few props were used; the productions and costuming were simple. There was 
nothing to distract the spectator from the play itself, although there were times 
when I should have liked a greater degree of Elizabethan magnificence; but as 
it was, the costuming was effective. The men wore gray tights and tunics of 
different lengths and colors with various ornamentations. The women wore 
flowing dresses with a sash, flower or veil to give variety and contrast. There 
was enough décor to establish mood and please the eye, and it was always sub- 
servient to the action. The plays were cut very little, and then judiciously. Ex- 
cept for the rare replacement with a modern word of a word which would now 
be unintelligible to the audience, no liberties were taken with the texts. And 
indeed, these replacements may have been slips on the part of the actors. No 
scenes were ever transposed, as happens so often in New York. There were no 
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gimmicks (I remember a Twelfth Night which opened with the first scene of 
The Tempest). The texts were respected and treated with such integrity as 
Arthur Hopkins would have accorded them. Not all members of the audience 
could have been aware of this, but they were intensely aware of the effects 
which integrity to Shakespeare produced, and so it was Shakespeare who saved 
the McCarter experiment. Early in the fall attendance was light, though it in- 
creased as the season progressed. It increased rapidly with Shakespeare, until, 
toward the end, the actors were playing to packed houses, and the university 
felt justified in continuing the experiment next year. Among the many non- 
Princetonians who attended the performances of Shakespeare were over 15,000 
school children who came in buses from places in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
to see the matinees reserved for them. 

The season of Shakespeare opened with King Lear. Howard Taubman of 
the New York Times found it “vigorous, exciting, and oddly youthful” in spite 
of some shortcomings. The shortcomings did not all arise from the extreme 
difficulties which the play presents. On opening night it was played with one 
intermission, the first section running for almost two full hours. This strained 
the attention of even the most experienced theater-goers in the audience. And 
it seldom does to ignore Granville-Barker when producing Shakespeare. He 
explains that the last scene of Lear should recall the first, but with a difference. 
In the first the King enters in royal procession, mounts the throne, divides the 
kingdom, and arrogantly banishes Cordelia and Kent. In the last, he enters with 
Cordelia dead in his arms, sits on the steps to the throne, and hardly knows that 
the others are there, for all his attention is now to the daughter whom he had 
banished in the first scene. But the others are there, or almost all of them; and 
that is why the stage direction says that the bodies of Goneril and Regan are 
brought on stage, on litters, of course, and they would be placed where, in 
life, they had stood when the kingdom was divided. The staging should present 
a visual statement of the spiritual progress Lear has undergone. In the McCarter 
production the contrast of scenes was never established. There was no throne 
(a production can be too austere) and the bodies were not brought out. On the 
contrary, the curtains of the inner stage opened for a moment to disclose the 
bodies brightly dressed and not recumbent. It was a pointless piece of business, 
and some members of the audience laughed. 

The undergraduate reviewer in The Daily Princetonian thought the produc- 
tion a miserable one, and possibly he disliked it for some of the reasons for 
which I admired it: it had no truck with realism; it was never “natural”, and 
it had style and some grandeur. (The young learn what to expect of the theater 
from the movies, and it takes time to learn better.) However, the play was not 
the overwhelming experience it should have been; it seldom is in the theater, 
but it can be awe-inspiring when it is done in Shakespeare’s way. 

Howard Taubman, as far as I know the only first string reviewer to see some 
of the plays, called 4 Midsummer Night's Dream “an exhuberant romp which 
did not scant the poetry”—and it was. Throughout the season the lines were 
well read; no one tried to make prose of them, nor was the reading of them 
mannered. Shakespeare’s poetry of word and thought was never applied; it was 
evoked, and so the Dream was both exhuberant and magical. The lady beside 
me, whom I do not know, kept murmuring, “It’s pure enchantment.” And so 
was As You Like It, which had never been one of my favorite comedies, al- 
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though it is now. There was a perfect fusion of action, song, and dance such as 
I had not been able to imagine in reading the play or find in other productions 
of it. It was at about this point in the season that the undergraduate reviewer 
decided that the company’s forte was comedy. The production of Twelfth Night 
could well have encouraged him in this belief. It projected the play’s robust 
humor without scanting the undersong of sadness. It ended, as it should, with 
Feste alone on the stage, the lights fading, singing his plaintive song about the 
world and the folly of man. I have seen Helen Hayes, Maurice Evans, and the 
entire cast dancing a brisk finale to Twelfth Night, and a good spectacle it was; 
but at its close the McCarter production moved, as it should, into the realm of 
which Shakespeare is so greatly the master—the in-between spaces of the heart. 

The greatest achievement of the season was Hamlet. The same undergrad- 
uate reviewer said of it, “If it might not be regarded as heresy to say so, I would 
advise postponing spring vacation at least one day to see the A. P. A.’s final and 
glorious production. If ever the tragedy of Hamlet could appear towering and 
awesome, it is here in McCarter Theatre.” In it, Richard Easton, playing the 
title role, emerged as an actor of star caliber. I have never seen a better Hamlet 
or Hamlet. The play’s the thing, but one takes delight, too, in the virtuosity of 
the actors, provided it is all germane to the action. One instance will suffice. In 
Hamlet’s duel with Laertes the actors knocked each other’s swords into the air 
at the same time, and they were exchanged in mid-air. At the opening per- 
formance I decided they could not do it again, but they did, without fail. 

Professor Alan Downer, a member of the committee which planned the 
project, said, “We want to develop a performing library of the stage. We want 
to encourage people to go to the theater naturally, as they might sit down for an 
evening to read a book.” And we wish this especially for our students, for how 
can they, while reading Shakespeare, conceive of it as theatrical action if they 
have no knowledge of the theater? I think the instance of the undergraduate 
reviewer is a case in point. By the end of the season he knew what to look for in 
a Shakespearian play. The critic for the New York Times began a Sunday 
article, “Princeton as Angel”, as follows: “An experiment that could be of 
momentous significance to the American theatre is taking place at Princeton 
University. It deserves the prayers and support of all those with a stake in—and 
affection for—the theatrical professions. It should be watched by our institutions 
of higher learning.” 

The tentative plan for 1961-1962 is to have a repertory season of modern plays 
in the fall, such plays as Wilder’s and Shaw’s, and a season of Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethans in late winter. There will, of course, be other attractions, as 
there have been during the past year, but the schedule will not be definite until 
the university re-convenes in September. In the meantime The McCarter Guild 
has been organized. There is a board of directors who serve without pay; there 
are to be patrons, people who donate $100.00 a year or more and spend $150.00 
for subscriptions; supporting members who contribute $20.00 and take two sub- 
scriptions; there is a general membership—people who contribute $1.00 a year 
in order to get the bulletins of the happenings at McCarter; and school mem- 
berships at $2.00 a year in advance in order to get the announcements of the 
events about to take place. Anyone interested in membership should address 
The McCarter Guild, McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N. J. 
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The Phoenix Shakespeare Festival 


JERRY H. BRYANT 





SO. HERE is something to be learned from watching Shakespeare 


#9 O”. The proscenium stage, like that of Phoenix’s Little Thea- 
J. ter where the Festival is held, inhibits rather than encourages 
= the flow of action. The large acting area, corseted by an in- 
i tractable frame, retreats from the audience and becomes 
static. The curtain is meant to close between scenes and acts, and Elizabethan 
plays, Shakespeare’s most of all, are composed of action too swift and changing 
to put up with that threat in addition to the stranglehold of the proscenium. 
Furthermore, the modern stage lacks those nooks and crannies, the changes in 
heights and depths, that permit, on the Shakespearian stage, the necessary nu- 
ances of movement and grouping. The Elizabethans wrote their plays with 
their own stage in mind. To observe modern directors struggling to force 
Shakespeare’s plays into another mold must elicit the sympathy of any audience. 

The directors of the three plays presented at Phoenix this year met the dif- 
ficulties of the modern stage as best they could. Harold Chidnoff and Ralph J. 
Holly, directors of the Phoenix Little Theater’s Hamlet and Arizona State Col- 
lege’s Richard III, respectively, avoided all but token sets. Mr. Chidnoff was suc- 
cessful in keeping the action moving; Professor Holly was not. The time lapses 
between the scenes of Richard III were extremely tredious, and by the play’s 
end a dull heaviness had settled over all. Professor James W. Yeater, who 
directed Arizona State University’s Merchant of Venice, met the conditions 
in another way. Constructing an elaborate set of Venetian villas, set on pillars 
and flanking both sides of the stage, he managed to approximate the fluidity of 
the Elizabethan theater. The stationary set, serving all places from Venice to 
Belmont, gave the action a firm sense of location. In addition it created a free- 
dom which encouraged the swift change of scenes and rapid exits and entrances. 
Sometimes Professor Yeater’s technical efforts were almost too successful, as 
when he materialized a moving gondola at stage rear; or sent Shylock, just 
before the intermission, to ascend a raised platform and stand silhouetted against 
a blue background as the lights faded. This was a dramatic gesture which gave 
more assistance to Shakespeare in the humanizing of the Jew than was needed. 

There was something else to be learned from watching this last Phoenix 
Festival. When a series of plays is presented in festival style, a repertory com- 
pany will usually be more successful in maintaining quality of performance 
than separate companies, especially when the players must give up most of their 
time to being businessmen, cleaning houses, and going to school. The partici- 
pants in the Phoenix Festival made many sacrifices and devoted much effort to 
bring Shakespeare to Arizona. The ugly fact remains, however, that effort does 
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not insure quality, and the three plays presented this year were uneven in 
quality. 

Arizona State College’s Richard III was the weakest of the three. Part of 
the reason for this I have already stated: the slowness of its pace, which, I think, 
was the fault of the director. More serious than this, though, was Mr. Holly’s 
problem in finding actors to fill some thirty roles. One of the more unfortunate 
castings was Paul Polasky as the Duke of York, Gloucester’s “little cousin”, 
who describes himself as “little, like an ape”. Mr. Polasky, a tall slender youth 
of at least six feet, on making his reference to Gloucester’s deformed shoulder, 
placed his hand down upon it. I am sorry to have no kinder words for the ma- 
jority of the cast. I pass on to happier judgments. 

Interestingly, the women were quite competent. Janet Horton (Queen Eliz- 
abeth) had a fine rich voice and impeccable diction. Every word was clear, 
every modulation thought out. Her Elizabeth was heavy, serious, and humor- 
less, quite appropriate to a woman who has received her right to royalty through 
marriage instead of birth and is jealous of it. When Richard persuades her to 
woo her own daughter for him, her capitulation is the defeat of a proud woman. 
Lejean Keenan (Lady Anne), Linda Lambert (Margaret), and Ruth Avots 
(Duchess of York) were all satisfactory, although Miss Avots was excessively 
made up and Miss Lambert was somewhat shriller than one expects even 
Margaret to be. 

The real credit goes to Robert Riner, who played Richard with skill and 
insight. Perhaps the judgment I am about to make should be prefaced by some 
kind of double apology, but he seemed remarkably suitable for the part and 
presented about the best performance of the festival. He was given a wiry black 
wig and a hawk-like nose, intended, I assume, to reflect the bird of prey that 
Richard is. It was a relief to see, too, that Richard’s deformity was not carried 
to absurd extremes. The slightly raised shoulder and the immobile arm were 
noticeable but not intrusive. But it was Mr. Riner’s acting more than the make- 
up that made Richard despicable. His voice was sneering and metallic, his man- 
ner scheming and sinister. Richard begets in us grudging admiration. He may 
be unabashedly dedicated to evil, but he is never snivelling or cowardly. He 
stands “the hazard of the die”. This toughness and this double effect Mr. Riner 
understood well. 

The Merchant of Venice never rises to the same pitch of dramatic intensity 
as Richard III or Hamlet, and any judgment of the actors who play it or the 
director who directs it is unavoidably colored by the personal judgment of the 
play. My own taste concludes that the Merchant contains fewer good moments 
than almost any other piece of Shakespeare’s, and that the absence of these 
moments is not compensated for by action, character, or philosophical vigor. 
Antonio is tiresome, his melancholy both unexplained and unessential. The ef- 
forts of Salarino, Salanio, and Gratiano to cheer him fall far short of the 
humorous and telling irony which makes Mercutio’s bantering of Romeo so 
trenchant. The young love that persuades Jessica to escape her father, and 
Lorenzo to elope with a Jewess, lacks the poetic depth that would make it con- 
vincing. I experience no elevation in witnessing the winning of Portia by a 
faceless Bassanio. 

Professor Yeater opened the Merchant with a stage full of people, festive in 
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mood and brightly dressed. Animated groups merged and separated. All was 
gay and cheerful. Antonio (Robert Adams) entered, melancholic and sad, 
garbed in a sedate, ankle-length robe and wearing a black beard: Against the 
background of festivity, his sadness was sadness indeed. As Mr. Adams played 
him, quite rightly, he was a colorless and slightly stuffy Christian. His friend 
Bassanio, not meant to be stuffy but who inevitably is, was played by Michael 
Rost. Fittingly, Mr. Rost is a tall man, but the rehearsed Elizabethan stance 
(hand upon hip, gallantly), like the role itself, did not quite fit his posture. 
James Lindell, as Launcelot Gobbo, was eager to do well with the clownish 
serving-man, yet, too conscious of the comedy, he attended more faithfully to his 
jokes than to his character and so missed the spirit. 

Cy Edwards was cast as the Prince of Morocco. He made the stage shake. 
There were some embarrassing moments, however. A Negro, Mr. Edwards 
retained a hint of a drawl and at times seemed to be burlesquing the character 
he was portraying, which is not at all unreasonable. But the line he was holding 
between realism and caricature was almost obliterated with his “O hell! what 
have we here?” Most of the audience withheld laughter; some did not. But on 
the whole, Mr. Edwards’ was one of the interesting performances of the play. 
Strutting vainly up and down before the caskets, he uttered one pomposity 
after another, his speech rhythms and inflections quite his own, comfortably 
beyond the influence of the schools of Olivier or Gielgud or Evans. 

Marjorie Jones made a very pleasant and a very pretty Portia, satisfyingly 
unable to hide her feminine manners even as the stern judge. Lynne Wood, 
as Nerissa, affected a regality inappropriate to the part. Furthermore, I ask, 
Should Nerissa do any simpering? I answer, No. Miss Wood did some simper- 
ing. Finally, to Jessica, Charlotte Adair brought a touch of gentleness, a touch 
of the young girl, Jew or no, who has fallen in love against her father’s wishes 
and is willing to stand the consequences. What she lacked in professional 
aplomb, Miss Adair made up for in instinct. 

Then there was Shylock, played by David Barker. I think Shylock ought not 
to supplicate. “Hath not a Jew eyes?” he asks, and Mr. Barker pleaded with 
Salanio and Salarino, approaching first one and then the other with imploring 
outstretched arms. This, it seems to me, should be delivered with suppressed 
resentment, perhaps with irony and frustration, but not supplicatingly. Attempt- 
ing to be realistic, Mr. Barker did something to his delivery. He would pause 
and hesitate, as though trying to discover the right word, formulate the right 
thought. Besides playing havoc with the blank verse, such self-consciousness 
actually worked against the effect Mr. Barker was trying to achieve. In other 
ways, however, Mr. Barker was more than adequate. Tall and gaunt, he carried 
himself like a bent patriarch, clutching a patriarchal staff. The combination of 
fury (in the “many a time and oft” speech) and hypocritical obsequiousness 
(when he pretends to befriend Antonio), Mr. Barker caught successfully. 

Generally speaking, the ASU cast was not quite adept enough to enliven a 
play without many possibilities. By contrast, the Phoenix Little Theater chose 
a play difficult to act because it burgeons with too many possibilities. But in 
spite of the drawbacks to such a choice, Hamlet was the most satisfying of this 
year’s offerings. Mr. Chidnoff deserves credit for a good job of directing and 
casting. Applause should also go to him for refraining from “interpreting” an 
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over-interpreted play. He strove for dramatic entertainment, and that was what 
he got. Hamlet was neither all the sensitive but ineffective intellectual, nor the 
boisterous Renaissance man of action. He was both and more, and in the right 
places. There were no sensual kisses between Hamlet and Gertrude, only an 
eloquent embrace in the Queen’s closet. And there were no secret, knowing 
glances between any of the characters not called for by the lines and the action. 
Mr. Chidnoff filled his role as director and avoided that of the literary critic, 
to the happy issue of the whole affair. From such scenes as that between Polo- 
nius, Gertrude and Claudius discussing the reason for Hamlet’s madness, he 
extracted a naturalness, an intimacy, a realism that stamped the entire play as 
human drama and not merely a series of iambic pentameter poems. 

The five major characters—Hamlet, Ophelia, Gertrude, Polonius, Claudius 
—were all responsive to the directing; at the same time they brought to their 
roles a good deal of talent and much enthusiasm. They were not slick or pro- 
fessional, but this was all to the good, for they played with few preconceptions, 
investing the production with a refreshing air of originality. 

Tom Burns aimed his Polonius at the groundlings, wringing all the comedy 
he could out of the old man, but never turning him into either a doddering old 
fool or a “dirty-minded old man” (as H. D. F. Kitto would have him). Mr. 
Burns was so successful that he seemed surprised himself at the audience’s 
laughter and proceeded to muff several intricate lines, which did not at all 
sway the viewers from their partisanship. The fair Ophelia (Jacki Qualman) 
was a loving daughter to her father. Miss Qualman appreciated the extreme 
transformation which Ophelia undergoes. In the first scenes she played an in- 
nocent girl who is confident of the world’s virtue—this globe is no unweeded 
garden to her. The question that Hamlet asks her: “Are you honest?” is a ques- 
tion some critics have asked. Does she give us any reason to believe that she has 
entered into the plot against Hamlet? Not Miss Qualman’s Ophelia. Never does 
she reveal an awareness of either Hamlet’s danger or her father’s conniving with 
the King. Throughout she is innocent as a violet, and as modest. When, there- 
fore, she is taken with insanity, honest pathos is the result. 

Gertrude and Claudius were not as noticeably competent as Polonius and 
Ophelia. Nevertheless, Trudy Hurley as Gertrude, if a bit too motherly and 
quiet, was autumnally handsome and dignified, even in incest. When Hamlet 
comes to her in her closet she exuded an attraction which would have pleased 
Ernest Jones and which suggested, with restraint, the complexity of her relation- 
ship with her son. Her long hair undone, garbed in loosely delicate bed-clothes, 
she was the picture of a ripe sexuality which intensified Hamlet's initial outrage. 
Lawrence Berscheid’s Claudius was less strong than he might have been. The 
murderer of the king and the usurper of the royal bed did not project the rot- 
tenness which pervaded Denmark. Even so, Mr. Berscheld was not really a weak 
link. The worry about Hamlet’s knowledge of his crime, the plotting with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and the final scheme hatched with Laertes— 
all were carried off with conviction, in spite of a jeopardizing blandness. I 
might add that the play’s final lines all but dispelled the atmosphere of tragedy. 
With Hamlet, his parents, Ophelia, and Polonius dead, the moral weight of the 
close was thrust upon the shoulders of Jim Caddock (Horatio) and Ray Mc- 
Cready (Fortinbras). Although these men played with good will, it was dis- 
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tressingly clear that we had left the world of Shakespeare and returned to actors 
reading his lines, and that not very well. 

Finally, Hamlet, played by Henry Balloni, Jr. If Paul Polasky was miscast 
as the Duke of York, Mr. Balloni fitted his part well. He is a large man (em- 
barrassingly taller than the ghost), dark-complexioned and possessed of a good 
Roman nose. When he brooded, as he does in his first scene, that brooding in- 
fected all. Clothed in black hose and doublet, decorated with a heavy chain 
necklace and pendant medallion, Mr. Balloni moved nimbly from moroseness 
and melancholia to almost manic joy and action, from reflection and suspicion 
to gentleness and love. In the soliloquies one might have wished for fewer 
tears and lower volume, for Mr. Balloni’s delivery sometimes gave the wrong 
kind of support to T. S. Eliot’s contention that Hamlet’s emotion “is in excess 
of the facts as they appear”. But Mr. Balloni traversed the extremes of emotion 
and the impossible ambiguities of Hamlet with more than satisfying skill and, 
along with Robert Riner, made the Fifth Annual Phoenix Shakespeare Festi- 
val fully worth while. 


Arizona State University 
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King Lear (New Shakespeare). Edited by Gzorce 1AN DUTHIE and JOHN DOVER WILSON. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. [Ixx] + 300. $3.50. 


The new Cambridge edition of King Lear is an even fatter volume than the 
Hamlet. The extent of the notes and glossary, occupying together over half the 
book, indicates the complexity of both textual and exegetical problems. In 
the partition of labor, Professor Duthie is mainly responsible for introduction, 
text, note on the copy, textual notes, and glossary; Professor Wilson has sup- 
plied most of the exegetical notes and has kept a close eye on the text, as his 
suggestions and emendations show. 

The bold confidence Sir Walter Greg expressed in 1940 in the closing 
sentence of his Variants in the First Quarto of “King Lear”, that the whole of 
the information needed about the text was now at the disposal of editors, has 
not been justified. Greg thought he had made it possible for a competent editor 
to produce, as soon as one would set about it, a reasonably definitive text. Now, 
twenty years later, Duthie closes his “Note on the Copy” with this diffident 
statement: “The editing of Lear is a difficult task; and the text here presented 
makes no pretence to being other than tentative and provisional.” Since Greg’s 
hopeful pronouncement, the poor old First Quarto, not appearing to be quite 
so bad after all, has been let in again by the back door, but nobody knows quite 
what to do with her; she seems too shockingly foul to be allowed into the parlor, 
but looks all too much like a member of the family to be thrust out again; so 
she is being kept uneasily in the kitchen. Miss Walker’s proposed theory, al- 
though too speculative to admit of proof and seeming to some of us hardly 
probable, at least recognized the insistent dilemma of the Quarto: its “goodness” 
too good for a memorial text, its “badness” too bad for Shakespeare’s original 
composition. She thought the copy for it might have been produced by two 
actors in the play dictating to a scribe from Shakespeare’s foul papers. As for the 
Folio, its already uncertain authority (because of dependence, at least in part, 
on printed copy rather than directly on a manuscript promptbook) has been 
further unsettled by recent ingenious theorizing about the formation of the 
copy and the printing of it; this speculation leads us through various stages of 
interleaving of manuscript and printed pages (including, on some views, pages 
of a Second Quarto as well as of a First), of editing, of transcribing, and of 
typesetting by compositor B—and maybe Q! The combination of these theories, 
leaving both texts in a jelly-like state of mixed authority and lack of it, might 
well reduce an editor to despair; certainly he might be pardoned if he threw 
all textual theory to the winds and fell back on unrestrained eclecticism. 

Duthie adopts a relatively undogmatic position. He doubts many of the 
details of these recent theories about the two texts (particularly of Miss Walker’s 
on the Quarto, and of Mr. Williams’ on the Folio) and is clearly uneasy about 
their speculative complexity. But he does accept these current views in principle. 
That is, without working them out in detail, he yet accepts the supposed proc- 
esses of transmission: namely, that the Quarto probably represents a transcript 
“from foul papers by dictation, the persons involved having had some memorial 
knowledge of the play” (p. 135), and that the Folio (p. 129) depends at certain 
points, directly or indirectly, “on edited pages of a Qz, at other points of a Q2, 
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with the editing reflecting the text of an official promptbook, and with a certain 
element of inefficiency and error in the editing to be taken account of. It is 
uncertain whether what was sent to the F printing-house was these edited pages 
themselves, or a transcript of them. And it is uncertain whether there are any 
passages in F” which depend on manuscript copy altogether. Duthie does, how- 
ever, resist the eclecticism this position invites, and in fact operates on a strong 
predilection for the Folio text. He resorts to Qr, of course, for matter omitted 
from F and for the correction of obvious errors and metrical deficiencies; hap- 
pily, also, for the manifestly original readings where F has substituted a more 
commonplace and less archaic word—such readings as “In his anointed flesh 
rash boarish fangs” and “If wolves had at thy gate howled that dearn time” 
(F stick and stern, III. vii.57, 62). But although he examines every variant on 
its own merits, he follows F where the variants are indifferent; where, on the 
basis of sense, they are debatable, he is inclined to F and takes it more often 
than not. This is a defensible position, for F is a firm text, perhaps less sophisti- 
cated than some others in the Folio, such as Hamlet, and on any textual theory 
(even my old one) must be viewed respectfully. In the present edition, at any 
rate, we have a chance to judge the results of such a preference. Since I do not 
myself believe that a satisfactory theory of the text of Lear has been formulated, 
I accept the present one in the tentative spirit in which it is offered and base my 
review on the consequences for the text that follow from the assumptions the 
present editors operate under. 

Their preference at once strikes the ear accustomed to the old Cambridge 
text, or even to Kittredge’s. A few examples must serve: I.i.82 “our last and 
least” (sc. latest born and least in precedence): Camb. “the last, not least”: Q 
“the last, not least” in our deere loue; I. i.269 “Love” well our father: Q (+ 
Camb.) “vse”; II.iv.144 Nature in you stands on the very verge/ Of “his” 
confine (= its): Q (-+-Camb.) “her”; IV. vi. 130-131—Give me an ounce of 
civet; good apothecary, sweeten my imagination (substantially F): Q (++ most 
edd.) Giue . . . Ciuet, good Apothecarie, to sweeten .. . ; V.iii.gq There is 
my pledge! I'll “make” it on thy heart: Q (+-Camb.) “proue”. These read- 
ings, and many others like them, may appear equally defensible in either text. 
Some of the changes to F from the more familiar Quarto readings of older edi- 
tions are less neutral, since they make for a gain in precision: e.g. I. v.11 thy 
wit shall “not” go slipshod (“sc. in posting off so foolishly to Regan”): Q 
(+Camb.) “nere” (“which misses the point”); III. ii.22 But yet I call you 
servile ministers/ That “will” with two pernicious daughters “join”/ Your 
high-engendered battles ’gainst a head/ So old and white as this: Q (-++Camb.) 
“haue” . . . “ioin’d”; IIL. ii.54 and thou “simular” of virtue: Q (-+-Camb.) 
“simular man” (bad metre, less bold). But not every choice of F seems so well 
taken, especially when metre is worsened. For on Duthie’s own showing, in his 
adoption of Quarto readings, there are demonstrably a number of careless omis- 
sions and elisions in F which destroy sense and metre; hence adoption of the F 
reading in places like the following seems inconsistent: (1) I. iv.1g0 How now, 
daughter? What makes that frontlet on? “You” are too much of late i’th’frown 
(printed as prose): Q (-++Camb.) “Me thinks you” (makes two scanning 
lines); (2) II. iv.148 Say you have wronged “her”. Lear. Ask her forgiveness? : 
Q (+Camb.) “her Sir” (F line short); (3) Il.iv.187 if your sweet sway/ 
Allow obedience, if “you yourselves” are old: Q (-+-Camb.) “your selues” (F 
line extra-metrical); (4) II. i.78 Would he deny his letter, said he? I never got 
him (an unmetrical conflation of Q “would he deny his letter, I neuer got him” 
and F “Would . . . Letter, said he?”); (5) II.i.77 To make thee seek it. 
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Gloucester. “O strange” and fastened villain}: Q (-++Camb.) “Strong” 
(“strange” is defended as meaning unnatural, monstrous, with quibble on sense 
of “not belonging to me”; but “strong” reinforces “fastened” and without “O” 
the line is metrically firmer). 'The preference of strength (without the smoothing 
phrases) probably accounts for the choice in the first two examples; but if 
there is such a rule of choice it is reversed in the next three examples. Readings 
which are strained in sense (like the fifth) have not often been preferred. Any 
two people, of course, could find examples to debate. 

Any theory that F is dependent on a printed copy of Qr (and the community 
of error is such that the conclusion seems impossible to be got round) enor- 
mously complicates the choice of readings, the more so because of the variant 
states of some of the sheets in different copies of Q1. Unfortunately, it is possi- 
ble to tell for certain in only one instance (sheet K, outer forme, uncorrected), 
where the agreement in error is both typographical and textual, which state the 
sheets were in in the copy of Qr that lies behind F, though probably it had the 
uncorrected inner forme of sheet H, and the corrected outer forme of sheet D. 
Duthie appears to accept, on the whole, Greg’s assumptions as to the state of 
the sheets, and generally follows the logic in the choice of variants which such 
assumptions impose. For example, on the basis of F’s reading “at task” at I. iv. 
344, which seemed to Greg an attempted but faulty emendation of corrected 
Q's “attaskt” (unc. Q “alapt”, probably a misreading of “ataxt”, ie. “attaxed”), 
he concluded that the F compositor had before him a copy of Qr with the outer 
forme of sheet D in the corrected state. If this were so it would follow that agree- 
ments in reading between uncorrected Q and F against corrected Q would have 
the strongest kind of warrant, whereas agreements between corrected Q and F 
against uncorrected Q might or might not be right. Duthie accepts Greg’s sup- 
position, and therefore, for other readings in this forme, chooses the uncorrected 
Q-F readings against the corrected Q readings: “prize” and “best” instead of 
“poise” and “least” (cor. Q “lest”; II. i. 120, 123); “th’expense and waste” (unc. 
Q “these—and wast”: F “th’expence and wast”) instead of “the waste and spoil” 
(cor. Q “the wast and spoyle”, II.i. 100). An opposite condition appears to exist 
with regard to sheet H, inner forme. There, where F appears to have been fol- 
lowing the uncorrected state, and where, therefore, agreement between uncor- 
rected Qr and F is no guarantee of correctness, Duthie adopts corrected Q 
against uncorrected Q and F in the following controversial readings: “whis- 
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tling”, “shows”, “justicers” (IV. ii.29, 60, 79) as against “whistle”, “seems”, 
“justices”. He reads “A fool usurps my bed” with corrected Q (IV. ii. 28) as 
against uncorrected Q’s “My foote vsurps my body” and F’s “My Foole vsurpes 
my body” (Greg “My fool usurps my bed”). Evidently on the assumption of a 
similar relationship (that is, F printing from an uncorrected sheet), though here 
it is a shaky assumption, Duthie follows the corrected Quarto reading in the 
famous crux at II. iv. 98 (sheet E, outer forme) : the dear father/ Would with his 
daughter speak, “commands her service” (uncor. Q “come and tends seruise”: 
F “commands, tends, seruice”). The choice is defensible, but it ignores the 
graphic resemblance between uncorrected Q and F. This is worth remarking, 
because in a similar crux at III. vi.94, where it is pretty certain that F was 
dependent on an uncorrected forme (sheet G, outer forme) Duthie’s choice goes 
the other way. In adopting F’s “Take vp, take vp” rather than corrected Q’s 
“Take vp the King”, he is evidently putting primary weight on the graphic 
resemblance to uncorrected Q’s “Take vp to keepe”. The moral is that even 
where the rules of agreement and difference ought to simplify choice, there 
always appears to be another variable to confuse the issue and to allow the 
editor to find a way to take what he wishes. 
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By the rule that when there is a partial dependence of one printed text on 
another, agreement is no guarantee of correctness and freedom to emend is 
greater than if the texts were wholly independent, the present editors have 
introduced into their text a considerable number of new and relatively new 
readings—some already suggested by earlier scholars but not generally adopted, 
some introduced in the recent editions of Muir and Sisson, and some new 
altogether. I shall not here debate the few that seem to me quite unconvincing. 
On the whole, whether arguable or not, these new, or nearly new, readings 
deserve respectful consideration. Here is a sampling of the more plausible ones, 
plausible because they give a sharper reading and presuppose errors easily 
made: III.i.10 Strives in his little world of man to “out-storm”/ The to-and- 
fro-conflicting wind and rain (Muir<Steevens’ conjecture for Q “outscorne”: 
F om.); I. i.236 a tardiness in nature/ Which often leaves the history unspoke/ 
That it “intends” (A. Walker<subs. Seymour conj.): Q, F “intends to do” 
(the “history” is of her love, not of her future deeds; line in Q and F extra- 
metrical) ; II. iv.52 But for all this thou shalt have as many dolours “from” thy 
daughters as thou canst tell in a year (J. D. W.<Theob.; Sing. ii): F “for”: 
Q om.; I. iv. 113 Truth’s a dog must to kennel; he must be whipped out, when 
“the Lady’s brach” may stand by th’fire and stink (J. D. W.<Letherland conj.) : 
F “the Lady Brach”: Q “Ladie oth’e brach” (“the Lady’s brach” would be 
Goneril’s favorite animal, referring to Oswald). J. Dover Wilson himself, with 
his usual acuteness, has proposed several of the most attractive readings: III. iv. 
99 Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind,/ “Says suum, mun, hey 
nonny nonny”: Q “hay no on ny”: F “Sayes suum, mun, nonny”: Steev. 
(+-Camb.) “says suum mun ha no nonny”; IV. iii. 32 There she shook/ The 
holy water from her heavenly eyes/ “That” clamour moistened: Q “And”: F 
om. (her clamour, i.e. cries of grief, moistens her eyes, not vice-versa); IV.i.58 
Hobbididence, prince of “darkness”: Q “dumbnes” (in Harsnet Hoberdicut is 
“the prince of Hel”). In the same passage as the latter, G.I.D. also offers a 
persuasive emendation: IV. i. 60-61 Flibbertigibbet, of “mocking and mowing”: 
Q “Mobing, & Mohing”: Theob. (+-Camb.) “mopping and mowing” (Duthie 
points out that “mock and mow” means the same as “mop and mow”, and 
“mock” has the better claim on graphic grounds). One of the most convincing 
novelties is G.I.D.’s rearrangement of the Fool’s prophecy at the end of III. ii, to 
bring out the parody of the pseudo-Chaucerian “Merlin’s Prophecy” and to give 
the verses a satiric point in the context that may earn them a right to be accepted 
as Shakespeare’s. 

The explanatory notes, largely attributed to J. D. W., are very rewarding. 
They are distinguished by a full use of contemporary illustrations from proverbs, 
the Bible, plays, pamphlets, and familiar literature. Some passages suddenly 
become clear and right in a way they had never been before. For instance, the 
Fool’s last line, “And I'll go to bed at noon” (III. vi. 84), much searched for 
meanings by critics, turns out to be merely proverbial for “I'll play the fool” 
(cf. Tilley, B 197 “You would make me go to bed at noon”). Or take Edgar’s 
entry line as Poor Tom in III.iv: “Fathom and half, fathom and half!” After 
noting Kittredge’s explanation that it is the cry of a sailor taking soundings, the 
editors supply a wry sense to this by citing Harman’s description of the fresh- 
water mariners or whip-jacks who “run about the country with a counterfeit 
licence [from the Admiralty], feigning either shipwreck or spoiled by pirates”. 
The editors’ own new interpretations are a source of constant interest and 
pleasure. See, for example, the notes on II. ii. 122 “Ajax is their fool”; III. iv. 154 
“First let me talk with this philosopher”; III. iv. 182-184 “Childe Rowland”; 
III. vi. 36-37 “robéd man of justice” and “yokefellow of equity”; III. vii.64 “All 
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cruels else subscribe”. Another feature of the notes, most useful for a text with 
so outdated a Variorum edition, is the constant and generous use made of the 
interpretations of recent critics and editors (Edmund Blunden, Kenneth Muir, 
C. J. Sisson, J. C. Maxwell, G. W. Williams, etc.). 

To this reviewer, Mr. Duthie’s introduction to the play is disappointing, as 
the text is not. The criticism is a somewhat puzzling mixture of old-fashioned 
character criticism and new-fashioned typology. On the one hand, Cordelia is 
“Christlike”, without fault. This interpretation of her nearly reads out of her 
her human characteristics, not even allowing her her wonderful stung pride and 
gift of edged irony. The Fool, on the other hand, is interpreted only in terms 
of character; Duthie sees him as teaching Lear the truth primarily because he 
is a person who loves Lear, not primarily because he is a Fool and in the play 
to teach both Lear and us—there, moreover, to lay bare the raw nerves with the 
bitterness of his truth. One would note, however, that most of what is said on 
the characters is justly said: it is seen that for Cordelia to have softened her 
answer to her father would have ruined the whole meaning of her plain truth; 
and it is seen that Edmund, “new man” or not, is thoroughly sinister and not 
rather admired by Shakespeare. 

Perhaps my objection is fundamentally to a current of contemporary Shake- 
speare criticism that is strongly pietistic and that sometimes leads to serious 
critical confusion. Mr. Duthie does not, of course, confuse a work of tragic art 
with a ritual act or turn Lear into an allegory. But he is touched enough by the 
mood of such criticism to borrow its terms and to force the interpretation of the 
play in its direction. This rich and immense tragedy, with its nearly intolerable 
suffering and its brief moments of joy, its vast stretches of darkness and its small 
points of light, very nearly becomes, if not a Christian allegory, at least a 
Christian lesson. Gloucester’s temptation is likened to the temptation of Christ 
by Satan, though one would have supposed the circumstances and the terms 
to be utterly different. Cordelia is more than saintly; she is an image of Christ. 
Lear’s peripeteia is more than “recognition”; it is “redemption”. One might 
object that it is Lear’s agony we watch, not Cordelia’s. In any case, if Lear is 
redeemed—not just metaphorically, but literally—we have a morality play and 
not a tragedy. Granted that the play contains many Scriptural allusions and 
that its ethic is Christian, if perfect love and truth are only Christian. But is 
“faith” the response asked of us? And do we feel like singing a doxology at the 
end of the play, as we ought if Lear is “saved”? Mr. Duthie would like to per- 
suade us we do, in his last eloquent paragraph. This unregenerate reader elects 
to remain in outer darkness, hugging her Bradley to her bosom. 


The University of Wisconsin MabeELeInE Doran 


Shakespeare en France et le Thédtre Elisabethain en France depuis Cinquante Ans. Edited 
by Jean Jacquot. Paris: Didier, 1960. Pp. [iv] + 1o1-138, 16 plates. 15 NF. 


The editor of this collection of essays by various hands justifies the project: 
“Tl est presque stupéfiant que le plus grand dramaturge de tous les temps n’ait 
pas été mieux apprécié d’une nation pour qui le théatre représent depuis les 
siécles l’une des formes les plus vivantes et les plus gofitées de l’activité littéraire.” 
But for a nation which has neither “la téte épique” nor “l’4me Shakespearienne”, 
Shakespeare en France suggests at least amazing industry in the translation, 
the scholarship and criticism, and the production of his plays. Moreover, the 
assembling of the three disciplines in a single volume stresses the common end 
which all students of dramatic literature should keep in sight: textual analysis, 
historical research, critical investigation, all are undertaken not to demonstrate 
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the ingenuity of the scholarly or critical mind but to guide and enrich theatrical 


production. This is the heart of a most persuasive essay by Jean Jacquot, who 
concludes: 


Mais tout ceci [les études philosophiques et historiques] est destinée . . . A se fondre 
dans la spectacle. . . . Ces disciplines devraient aussi fournir les éléments de |’infor- 
mation diffusée a l'occasion du spectacle. Certes l’erudit n’a pas tort de s’inqui¢ter 
si parfois ces bases sont incertaines. Mais s’il continue 4 s’addresser dans ses travaux 
aux seuls spécialistes, alors que la diffusion de la culture est devenue I’un des grands 
problémes de notre temps, n’est-il pas un peu responsable de ces défaillances? Il 
devait pouvoir, sans sacrifier la recherche fondamentale, contribuer 4 la haute vul- 
garisation, et, dans son enseignement et ses travaux, gardez toujours présente a 
lesprit les conditions d’existence du théatre d’aujourd’hui, les besoins d’un public 
nouveau, et des artistes qui révélent les grandes oeuvres a ce vaste auditoire. 


Again and again the essayists acknowledge, as English and American schol- 
ars are frequently reluctant to do, that the impulse for the renaissance in studies 
of Elizabethan drama came from a revolution in stage production. The French 
theatrical convention from the time of Racine and Moliére came to its logical 
conclusion in the naturalism of Antoine, the ever-closer, ever-more-restricted 
study of the individual. But in 1894, Lugtie-Poé staged Maeterlinck’s adapta- 
tion of ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore (chastely renamed Annabella), and the combina- 
tion of Elizabethan dramaturgy and symbolist staging proved to be the key that 
not only unlocked the mysteries of Shakespeare but directed the evolution of 
the French theater in the next fifty years. A series of studies of the principal 
metteurs-en-scéne during those years—Gemier, Copeau, Pitoéff, Baty, Barrault, 
Vilar—thus holds a symbolically central place in the volume. The examination 
of Copeau is particularly illuminating, and the two pages of photographs of his 
productions reveal his achievement and prophesy its influence. 

Even the essays comparing translators and their work bear directly on one 
of the problems of staging: faithfulness v. “interpretation”. Francois-Victor Hugo 
seems to have been the first to attempt a translation based on Elizabethan rather 
than eighteenth-century texts. In his desire to render into French “toute l’ambig- 
uité du vocabulaire Shakespearien” he investigated and took positions on textual 
problems, rejected scene divisions as detrimental to the inner unity of the play, 
resolutely set himself against the traditional demand for “beau langage”, and 
was rewarded with attacks on his “Shakespearolatrie” and his “trop grande 
fidélité au texte anglais”. Succeeding essays discuss the specific problems of a 
translator whose native language is equipped to express thoughts and emotions 
of characters who turn always to “les lumiéres de la Raison”, rather than those 
who are propelled headlong into the dark night of the soul. From these discus- 
sions come interesting by-products, comments on the uniqueness of Shake- 
speare’s diction and imagery to which a critic or scholar to the language born 
might be less sensitive. The dialogue between the faithful and the interpreters 
does not, of course, conclude. But as we hear Gide’s self-justification of his free 
version of Hamlet [“Qu’il y ait 14, de ma part, un contre-sens, je le crains bien; 
mais si séduisant, que je le maintiens, tout en m’excusant”], English scholars 
can hear the ghost of Nahum Tate restlessly stirring about in the cellarage. 

If the emphasis is inevitably and properly theatrical, there is yet something 
for every kind of specialist in this admirably conceived and gracefully written 
volume. There are ideas, sometimes good, sometimes bad, but always provoca- 
tive, for reader, critic, scholar, producer. There is also, alas, something for the 
anti-Stratfordians. Since they will not take their answer, is it not time to leave 
them to their own devisings? It seems a pity to devote more pages to Abel Le 
Franc than to Hugo, Antoine, or Baty. 
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To supplement the issue of Etudes Anglaises devoted to Shakespeare en 
France, the Institute Pedagogique National arranged an exhibit entitled Mises- 
en-scéne de Shakespeare et des elisabéthains en France d’ Antoine a nos jours. 
A small pamphlet bearing the same title constitutes the catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion. It includes an introductory essay by M. Jacquot and eight photographs of 
productions from 1934 to 1958. 


Princeton University Aan S. Downer 


Jacobean Theatre (Stratford-upon-Avon Studies, 1). Edited by JoHN RUSSELL BROwN and 
BERNARD HARRIS. London: Edward Arnold, 1960. Pp. 253. 25s. 


These essays range in interest from critical matters like the “inward struc- 
ture” of Shakespearian tragedy—Maynard Mack in “The Jacobean Shake- 
speare”—to practical considerations of staging, both then and now—William 
Armstrong: “Ben Jonson and Jacobean Stagecraft” and David William: “The 
Tempest on the stage”. They are held together by the fact that even in the 
consideration of plays which are no longer part of the modern repertory, the 
authors try to see their material primarily as theater, rather than as literature for 
the study. This approach frequently leads to illuminating insights—especially 
into the lesser known plays of the period—although sometimes it leads to an 
excess of zeal in the defence of plays which are just not good theater. Geoffery 
Hill’s treatment of Jonson’s two tragedies—“The World’s Proportion: Jonson’s 
dramatic poetry in Sejanus and Catiline”—rightly emphasizes their contempo- 
rary relevance to “the time of Selden, the troubled democrat; and of Falkland 
the troubled realist”. (G. K. Hunter similarly shows the contemporary imme- 
diacy of Marston’s Italy which was only a platform “to express a single vision 
of the human state”.) Mr. Hill brings out meaningful ambiguities by which 
some of Jonson’s characters air radical ideas without committing the playwright. 
One appreciates these and some real dramatic touches which are demonstrated 
by analyses of short passages from the tragedies. At the end of it all, however, 
one still has to admit that while Sejanus and Catiline succeed as poetic vehicles 
for political and moral ideas—Mr. Hill’s comparison with Donne and Marvell 
is apt—they fail as theater. A rebuttal of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s statement that 
Jonson was originally non-dramatic seems to be impossible on the basis of these 
plays. Arthur Brown in “Citizen Comedy and Domestic Drama” also attempts 
a gallant defence of Dekker from the charge of being too glib a moralist, and 
points to signs that the playwright may not have been taken in by his own all 
too facile characters. The case is still arguable. 

For the Shakespearian, the most important essay is Maynard Mack’s “The 
Jacobean Shakespeare”. Dr. Mack’s point of departure is an acknowledgement 
of the continuing importance of A. C. Bradley’s criticism as still the best guide 
to the “outward shape” of Shakespearian tragedy, even though after fifty years, 
some of Shakespeare’s “faults” according to Bradley are now listed among his 
triumphs. This essay is mainly concerned with the “more inward” elements of 
Shakespeare’s art: “Some of its elements arise from the playwright’s visualizing 
imagination, the consciousness of groupings, gestures, entrances, exits. Others 
may even be prior to language, in the sense that they appear to belong to a 
paradigm of tragic ‘form’ that was consciously or unconsciously part of Shake- 
speare’s inheritance and intuition” (p. 12). Dr. Mack’s perceptive explorations 
of some of these elements—all too briefly in thirty-three pages—unravel the 
various strands which a sensitive production has to put together again to give 
the total impression its intended impact. The entry of the new thane of Cawdor 
almost to the strains of Duncan’s backward look at the old— 
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There is no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face 
(Macbeth I. iv. 11-12) 


—represents only the more easily apprehended of those devices by which poetic 
irony is given a physical dimension to illuminate both the past and the future 
at one moment. Other devices like “tragic-counterpoint”, “mirror situations”, 
the opposing voice (to the hero’s), keep Shakespearian tragedy always poised 
“on the brink of symbol”. This elucidation of the symbolic element synthesizes 
the best of post-Bradleian criticism, and breaks new ground towards further and 
deeper appreciation of Shakespeare’s art. 

From their various starting points, many of the essays arrive at what might 
be called the moral uneasiness of the Jacobean period. Peter Ure clears a path 
through the moral contradictions of Bussy D’Ambois, a play which does not 
readily respond to a simple moral analysis. Ironically, however, this play achieves 
a greater stature than those of Chapman’s tragedies which have a clearer moral 
pattern. J. R. Mulryne arrives at a similar result after his analysis of John 
Webster’s two best known tragedies. The White Devil, which deliberately 
refrains from presenting a moral norm, emerges as theatrically more stimulating 
than The Duchess of Malfi, whose moral pattern is more obvious. John Fletcher’s 
tragi-comedies whose happy endings so frequently shy away from the logic of 
their plots may relate to this same moral uneasiness. Mr. Phillip Edwards 
examines these plays in “The Danger not the Death: the Art of John Fletcher”. 
R. B. Parker examines a related quality in Middleton’s plays and shows how 
that playwright’s gift for portraying the comic frequently conflicts with his 
moral purpose. 

The end of all sensitive dramatic criticism should be sensitive theatrical 
representation. The appearance of a professional actor—David William: “The 
Tempest on the Stage”—among the critical scholars is doubly welcome. Mr. 
William’s appeal, whatever he happens to be discussing—the costume of Ariel, 
the set or the music—is primarily to Shakespeare, and to the clues which the 
dramatist scatters throughout the play. This is the correct emphasis. 

The total effect of this very stimulating collection of essays ought to be a 
revival of theatrical and critical interest in the Jacobean drama, and perhaps to 
a presentation of some of the lesser-known plays of the period. 


Fourah Bay College Exprep D. Jones 
Sierra Leone, West Africa. 


Das dramatishe Werk von William Shakespeare (Der Elisabethanische Shakespeare), Vol. 
I-III. Translated by HaNs RoTHE. Baden-Baden und Genf: Halle, 1955, 1955, 1956. Pp. 400, 
399, [388]. DM 7.80 each. 


The blurb of this book informs us that Rothe’s translation is becoming in- 
creasingly popular on the German-speaking stage. As a fact it appears to have 
been designed for use in the theater and not for private reading in a library. 
Rothe proclaims his fundamental principle in his introduction. “In translations 
the most literal is not the most exact.” And we must do Rothe justice and admit 
that he really does avoid a literal translation as far as possible. Then he goes on 
to say: “The melody decides the value of a translation.” His translation does 
indeed have a rough and ready rhythm that sounds natural and may therefore 
make the lines easy for the actor. But on the whole Rothe avoids melody just 
as pertinaciously as he does literal translation. 

The success of Rothe’s translation on the stage has aroused considerable 
alarm among German scholars, so much so indeed, that the leading officials of 
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the German Shakespeare Society took the unprecedented step of publishing 
a manifesto against it in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch (XCV, 248-261). They also 
published in the same number an article by Jan W. Simons (pp. 238-247) on 
The Tempest in Rothe’s version (Fassung). Simons deliberately refuses to say 
translation. It is difficult to say which of the two, the article or the manifesto, 
shows the more bitter contempt for Rothe’s Fassung. 

It is impossible to disagree with the writers in the Jahrbuch. Their chief 
accusations are that Rothe cuts remorselessly and just as remorselessly shoves in 
passages of his own invention, he drops characters, he perpetually mistranslates, 
sometimes weakening, sometimes vulgarizing the passage, sometimes asserting 
the opposite of what the original says, he transposes passages. He makes such a 
mess of Shakespeare that it reminds one of the methods of shady horse-dealers 
when a theater announces to prospective theater-goers that they are giving a 
play in Rothe’s translation. Rothe knows very well that if the advertisement 
read—as it should—translated and adapted by Hans Rothe, the public might 
well hesitate about going to see the play. 

One or two examples will support the writers in the Jahrbuch. In Macbeth, 
Rothe cuts the witches from I. iii. 1-37, he leaves out III.v and vi. He deliber- 
ately falsifies the manner of Macbeth’s death. The Folio says (V. viii. 32-34): 


Before my body, 
I throw my warlike Shield: lay on Macduffe, 
And damn’d be him, that first cries hold, enough. 
Exeunt fighting. Alarums. 


And now Rothe: 


(Macbeth speaking) Nein, wirf den Schild 
nicht vor den Leib—vorbei ist aller Trug— 


ich kémpfe nicht mit dir—(Macduff schligt ihn nieder) 
halt ein—genug. (er stirbt). 

It is an unfathomable wonder that the poet who is characterized most of all 
by his rich and sound intelligence should perpetually attract the attention 
of writers who are his very opposites. They buzz round him more busily than 
wasps in jam. We hope that the strong action of the German Shakespeare Society 
will achieve the end that every lover of Shakespeare desires with them and that 
this particular nuisance will soon be a thing of the past. It is an especial pleasure 
to express our respect for the action they have taken. 


Washington, D. C. 


Herewarp T. Price 
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Queries and Notes 


SHAKESPEARE: SONNET 110, A NEW LOOK 


Virernia L. RapLey anp Davin C. Reppinc 


Sonnet 110 has yielded a multiplicity of interpretations throughout both the 
19th and 20th centuries.’ By far the most popular interpretation is the one 
which holds that Shakespeare is herein expressing his disillusionment with the 
stage and all it represents.” There seems to be little if any textual justification 
for such an interpretation. Sonnet 110 has nothing to do with the stage, or with 
acting, or with play writing, or with any of the accoutrements thereof. Sonnet 
110 is addressed to an old friend of the poet’s (quite possibly the young man, 
now grown older, of sonnets 3, 12, 33, etc.). The essence of this poetic statement 
lies in the poet’s recognition of his own transgressions against ideal love and 
against this ideal as represented on this earth by his love for his friend of old. 
He has extended his particular mode of sexual behavior* to encompass the 
many rather than, as formerly, the one; and, in this manner, what the poet had 
himself deemed meritorious (love as thus expressed) is now through misuse 
(promiscuity) turned meretricious. The poet’s recognition of these transgres- 
sions (infidelities) and of the loss, incurred thereby, to his self-esteem, is timely; 
he therefore seeks to return to his friend of old who, while not the perfect 
realization in love, has been and is a closer approximation of the poetic ideal of 
love. To arrive at this interpretation, a close explication of the sonnet is essential: 


Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 


I admit and regret that I have travelled here and there among the rabble 
and made a fool of myself before all who were there to witness it— 


Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 


I have wounded my best thoughts by selling cheap that which is most dear 
to me, that is my Jove (love here taken to mean the earthly, sexual, manifesta- 
tion of his spiritual love}— 


1 See Rollins, Variorum Edition (1944), I, 275-278, for a survey of these. 

2 Ibid., 1, 275; Rollins cites Lamb, On the Tragedies of Sh. (1811), “in which Sh. ‘alludes to 
his profession as a player.’”—De Quincey (1838), (Collected Writings, ed. Masson, 1890, IV, 35), 
et al. Cf. also Hubler The Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1952), pp. 117-118, in which the state- 
ment is made that Sonnet 110 is one of a group of three (110-112) “. . . devoted to the ill-repute 
his theatrical career brought him”, p. 118. 

3 One wonders if Leslie Hotson in Shakespeare’s Motley (a treatment of fools and their coats) 
means to imply support of the contention that this sonnet refers to Shakespeare’s involvement with 
the theater. 

4As G. Wilson Knight defines homosexuality: “It does not derive from the Latin word for 
‘man’. Nor does it signify physical vice: ‘homosexual’ is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
as ‘having a sexual propensity for persons of one’s own sex’. ‘Propensity’ is defined as ‘inclination’ ”, 
The Mutual Flame (1955), p. 25. 
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Made old offences of affections new; 


Carried my old habits (sexual-physical) into these new friendships (here 
“friendships” would be equated with “affairs”)— 


Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely; but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth 


It is certainly a fact that I have looked on truth (here meaning the ideal of 
love) in curious ways; that is, my mode of expressing love has been curious; 
but, by heaven, these “starts or aberrations from rectitude”® have served to keep 
me young and, in consequence, foolish. 


And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 


And worse trials (experimentation in the “art” of love) proved you (friend 
of old) my best (truest) love. 


Now all is done, have what shall have no end! 


Now I am through with all of this “experimentation”; I give to you what 
shall have no end; that is, my utmost devotion and fidelity coupled with my 
own peculiar mode of expressing my love (that is, the sexual-physical mode.) 


Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 


I shall no longer search, driven by my appetite, to test you and your love 
(the love he has held for the friend of old) against my ideal (spiritual) of love— 


A god in love, to whom I am confined. 


For you are a god in love® (probably the ideal of love as well as the “art”) 
to whom I am dedicated through long devotion to this ideal; and therefore you 
shall suffice to fulfill for me on this earth a close approximation of my ideal of 
love. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast.” 


Then since your love is next to that of the divine (ideal), grant me a wel- 
come sanctuary in your person. 

This reading of Sonnet 110 bears out the popular overview of the sonnets: 
that the sonnets separate into two major thematic categories—the sonnets ad- 
dressed to the young man and those addressed to the dark lady. The former 
are concerned with love; the latter, with lust. Or, the former, with ideal love; 
the latter, with earthly love. Or, the former, with agape; the latter, with eros. 
Whichever antithetical pairs the reader wishes to take as a mode of approach 
to an explanation of Sonnet 110, the fact remains that this sonnet has some- 
thing to do with Jove and very likely nothing to do with the stage. 


Russell Sage College 


5 Cf. Kollins, Variorum Edition, 1, 277, who cites Malone (ed. 1790). 

6 To this point G. Wilson Knight (The Mutual Flame, pp. 116-117), appears to skirt much of 
this interpretation. 

7 Text: Neilson and Hill, Complete Works of W. S. (1942, p. 1389). 
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AN EARLY ALLUSION TO RICHARD III, AND ITS BEARING 
ON THE DATE OF THE PLAY 


G. A. WILKEs 


It is generally accepted that Richard II] was written in late 1592 or in 1593, 
closely following 3 Henry V1, and Dover Wilson would place its first per- 
formance in the spring of 1594, when the Chamberlain’s Men returned from 
the provinces after the plague.” The earliest dated reference to the play, how- 
ever, is 20 October 1597, the entry of the first quarto in the Stationers’ Register. 
I wish to draw attention to an allusion considerably earlier than this, tending 
to confirm that Richard III had been performed by 1594. 

It occurs in one of the three satires grouped at the end of some editions of 
the Epigrammes of Sir John Davies, under the heading “Ignoto”. These three 
satires, which are attributed to Davies in MS F. 4.20 at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, deride the conventions of the Petrarchan love sonnet. The second of them 
recalls the famous opening soliloquy of Richard III, catching up the scornful 
phrases (“I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks”) in which Richard had 
disdained to “court an amorous looking-glass” and had sneered at the lover who 
“capers” to the “lascivious pleasing of a lute”. Lines 7-9 especially bring Rich- 
ard’s soliloquy to mind: 


Faith (wench) I cannot court thy sprightly eyes, 
With the bace viall plac’d betweene my thyghs, 
I cannot lispe nor to some fidell sing, 
Nor runne vpon a high strecht minikin, 
I cannot whine in puling Elegies, 
Intombing Cupid with sad obsequies, 
I am not fashiond for these amorous times, 
To court thy beawtie with lasciuious rimes: 
J cannot dally, caper, daunce, and sing, 
Oyling my saint with supple sonnetting. 
I cannot crosse my armes or sigh ay me, 
Ay me forlorne? egregious foppery, 
I cannot busse thy fist, play with thy haire: 
Swearing by Ioue thou art most debonaire: 
Not I by God, but shal I tell thee roundly, 
Harke in thine eare, ZoundesI can( _) thee soundly. 


It would be hard to believe that when Davies wrote 


I am not fashiond for these amorous times, 
To court thy beawtie with lasciuious rimes: 
I cannot dally, caper, daunce, and sing 


he had not some recollection of Richard’s 


But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 


1See E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), I, 61, 270, 303; James G. Mc- 
Manaway, “Recent Studies in Shakespeare’s Chronology”, Shakespeare Survey 3 (1950), p. 23; and 
J. Dover Wilson (ed.), Richard III (Cambridge, 1954), pp. ix-x. 

2J. Dover Wilson, p. x. Quotations are from this edition. 
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... and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph; 


with some of the associations of the lines immediately preceding: 


He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 


The reminiscence of Richard III in this satire (as I discovered on inquiry) 
had been mentioned, but discounted as an aid to dating, in A. H. Thompson’s 
Arden edition of the play in 1907. Thompson had assumed that Davies’ Epi- 
grammes had been “first published about 1596” (p. xix). They found their way 
into print along with Marlowe’s translation of Ovid’s Elegies, in a number of 
editions supposedly issued “At Middleborough”, and assigned to dates ranging 
from ?1590 (STC 6350) to ?1600. But as J. M. Nosworthy has lately shown, 
the epigrams belong most probably to 1594. No. 6, “In Titum”, must from in- 
ternal evidence have been written in the course of 1594; No. 40, “In Afrum”, 
where the capture of Groningen is represented as “the newest newes”, must 
have been written soon after July 15 of the same year.* There is some inde- 
pendent support for this date in the manuscript collection of the Epigrammes in 
the Bodleian (MS Rawlinson poetry 212), which is headed “English Epi- 
grammes much like Buckminsters Almanacks servinge for all England, but 
especially for y* Meridian of y* honorable Cittye of London calculated by Iohn 
Davis of Grayes Inne gentleman A° 1594 in November” ® 

To show that the epigrams were probably written in 1594 is not necessarily 
to prove that they were published then, along with the three “Ignoto” satires. 
But in writing of so topical a nature, any great lapse of time between composi- 
tion and publication would be unlikely. The absence, in the epigrams as 
printed, of any allusion to events subsequent to 1594 also suggests that no such 
lapse occurred. There are references in print to Davies’ Epigrammes by 1596.° 

This reminiscence of the first soliloquy in Richard III would therefore seem 
earlier than any other allusion recorded, and it strengthens the possibility that 
the play had been performed by the end of 1594. 


University of Sydney 


A SPECIAL CADENCE IN KING LEAR 
James O. Woop 


Students of Lear have observed the “spondaic character”? and the “pounding 
effect”? of some of Lear’s speeches. This proves on closer inspection to be con- 
centrated in a habit of speech that is peculiar to Lear before his regeneration, a 


3 This is the date given by C. S. Lewis in English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 
1954), p. 638. Not all texts of the Epigrammes have the set of three satires at the end. The text I 
refer to is the Huntington Library copy (call number 59002) of STC 6350, assigned to ?1590. 

# See J. M. Nosworthy, “The Publication of Marlowe’s Elegies and Davies’ Epigrammes”, RES, 
IV (1953), 260-261. Notice also the jibe in No. 25 at Amour 8 of Drayton’s Ideas Mirrour, entered 
May 30, 1594. 

5 See Percy Simpson, “Unprinted Epigrams of Sir John Davies”, RES, III (1952), 49-50. 

®In Harington’s The Metamorphosis of Ajax (1596), sig. D3", K1". 


1, E. Halliday, The Poetry of Shakespeare's Plays (1954), p. 156. 
2 Norman Maclean, “Episode, Scene, Speech, and Word: The Madness of Lear”, Critics and 
Criticism, R. S. Crane, ed. (1952), p. 613. 
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group of four syllables, usually monosyllables, often standing at the beginning 
of a line or speech, the four syllables calling for almost equal emphasis. A 
caesura follows, often a significant pause. This is ominously foreshadowed in 
I.i. 107 (New Cambridge edition) : “Let it be so;” (this is repeated in I. iv. 306). 
The peculiarity of speech first appears in full-blown vehemence a little later 
when Kent interferes, and it becomes for a time Lear’s signal of defiance and 
the verbal equivalent of his tragic self-will. It marks new crises for Lear 
agonistes and is keyed into the symphonic pattern of Lear in a fashion not un- 
like the four-note phrase in Beethoven’s Fifth. The following collection of 
examples is not exhaustive: 

“Kent, on thy life,” (I. i. 153); “Out of my sight!” (I.i. 156); “Are you our 
daughter?” (I. iv.219); “O Lear, Lear, Lear!” (I.iv.271); “I did her wrong.” 
(I. v.25); “They durst not do’t.” (II. iv.21); “Where is this daughter?” (II. iv. 
56); “My breath and blood!” (II. iv.99); “Is this well spoken?” (II. iv. 232); 
“I gave you all” (II. iv. 246); “You think I'll weep; / No, I’ll not weep.” (II. iv. 
278-279, a doublet) ; “Singe my white head!” (III. ii.6); “Spit, fire! spout, rain!” 
(III. ii. 14); “O, ho, ’tis foul!” (III. ii.24); “Wilt break my heart?” (III. iv. 4); 
“Didst thou give all” (III. iv. 48). 

After “the great rage . . . is kill’d in him” this mannerism is succeeded by 
a habit of repetition (cf. Hamlet’s), here a repetition of monosyllables. This oc- 
curs a dozen times, in several instances a single repetition of the word as for 
normal emphasis: “Come, come,” (IV. vi.198). There are longer series, how- 
ever, which seem to be in the nature of verbigeration, or compulsive repetition. 
Once the series consists of six: “Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill!” (IV. vi. 186); but 
the prevalent series of this kind is of four: “Now, now, now, now!” (IV. vi. 
171); “Sa, sa, sa, sa.” (IV. vi.201); “No, no, no, no!” (V. iii.8); “Howl, howl, 
howl, howl!” (V. iii.257, the Q reading, which seems to be justified by the pre- 
vailing pattern). There is a final diminuendo in the trochaic pentameter of 
“Never, never, never, never, never!” (V. iii. 308). 

W. W. Greg mentioned that when Shakespeare wrote King Lear “ideas, 
phrases, cadences from the old play [Leir] still floated in his memory below the 
level of conscious thought.”* A certain tendency to a caesura after the fourth 
syllable of the line pervades Leir. This tendency produces a monotony in some 
scenes of special pathos.‘ 


8 “The Date of King Lear and Shakespeare’s Use of Earlier Versions of the Story”, The Library, 
XX, 397. 
* King Leir, Sidney Lee, ed. (1909), IV. vii. 254-263: 
Leir. Friend, thy commission is to deal with me, 
And I am he that hath deserved it all: 
The plot was laid to take away my life: 
And here it is, I do entreat thee take it: 
Yet for my sake, and as thou art a man, 
Spare this my friend, that hither with me came: 
I brought him forth, whereas he had not been, 
But for good will to bear me company. 
He left his friends, his country, and his goods, 
And came with me in most extremity. 
V. iv. 205ff., the noted “kneeling scene”: 
Leir. Oh, stand thou up, it is my part to kneel, 
And ask forgiveness for my former faults. 
Cor. Oh, if you wish, I should enjoy my breath, 
Dear father, rise, or I receive my death. 
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The rhythm of the four syllables in Leir is not often spondaic; but one in- 
stance seems significant, for it may have given Shakespeare his cue. Leir says 
to Perillus (II. iii.99), “Urge this no more, and if thou love thy life.” In a 
parallel not cited by Greg, Lear says, in the same situation and in his first full 
employment of his four-syllable vehemence, “Kent, on thy life, no more!” 
(I. i. 153). 

Apparently the neutron shot out of the old isotope qualifies the Shake- 
spearian element. 


San Jose State College 


SIR GEORGE BUC’S AUTHORITY AS LICENSER FOR THE PRESS 


Extas SCHWARTZ 


A letter of George Chapman to Sir George Buc throws some light on Buc’s 
status as a licenser for the press. In the letter Chapman upbraids Buc for re- 
fusing his license for printing Chapman’s Byron plays, the refusal coming evi- 
dently after the protest by the French Ambassador to the performance of these 
plays early in 1608.1 The letter is undated, but it obviously was written after 
the Ambassador’s protest and not long before the entry of the Byron plays in 
the Stationers’ Register on 5 June 1608 “under thandes of Sir George Buck and 
the wardens”. I quote the relevant parts of the letter. 


Sr—I have not deserv’d what I suffer by your austeritie; if the two or three 
lynes you crost were spoken; my uttermost to suppresse them was enough 
for my discharge: To more then which no promysse can be rackt by reason; 
I see not myne owne Plaies; nor carrie the Actors Tongues in my mouthe; 
The action of the mynde is performance sufficient of any dewtie, before the 
greatest authoritie, wherein I have quitted all your former favors . . . if the 
thrice allowance of the Counsaile for the Presentment gave not weight 
enoughe to drawe yours after for the presse, my Breath is a hopeles adition; 
if you say ... you know not if more then was spoken be now written no, 
no [sic]; nor can you know that, if you had bothe the Copies, not seein 
the first at all: Or if you had seene it presented your Memorie could hardly 
confer with it so strictly in the Revisall to discerne the Adition; my short 
reason therefore can not sounde your severitie. . . . And therefore (with 
entreatie of my Papers returne) I cease ever to trouble you. 
By the poore subject of your 
office for the present.” 





Leir. Then I will rise to satisfy your mind, 
But kneel again, till pardon be resign’d. 
Cor. I pardon you: the word beseems not me: 
But I do say so, for to ease your knee; 
You gave me life, you were the cause that I 
Am what I am, who else had never been. 
Leir. But you gave life to me and to my friend, 
Whose days had else had an untimely end. 
See also especially V. iii. 55-62 and V. iv. 20-29. 


1 See T. M. Parrott, ed., The Tragedies of George Chapman (London, 1910), p. 591. 

2 The complete letter is printed by Bertram Dobell, “Newly Discovered Documents of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Periods. III. Letters and Documents by George Chapman”, The Athenaeum 
(April 6, 1901), 433. The original manuscript is now in the Folger Shakespeare Library (MS. V. a. 
321). : 
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It seems clear, from several statements here, that Chapman is addressing the 
man with real power and authority to license for the press. The first few clauses 
of the letter refer to an earlier censoring of the plays for performance, to which 
the actors, apparently, did not adhere. This seems to be one of Buc’s reasons for 
not licensing the plays now. In any case, the main “subject” of the letter is Buc’s 
license to print, and there is no question, in Chapman’s mind, as to Buc’s au- 
thority to do, or not do, this. 

Chapman’s reference to “the thrice allowance of the Counsaile for the 
Presentment” involves a kind of threat, reminding Buc that he is, after all, 
only a subordinate of the Lord Chamberlain, and that he is refusing to allow 
what his superiors have already allowed, not once, but thrice. This perhaps ac- 
counts for the licensing by Buc shortly after the letter was written. The threat, 
however, is one against a man with real authority. Something of the same sort 
is suggested by the ambiguous complimentary close of the letter. 

It would seem then that Buc’s position as licenser of books for the press was 
not, as Greg has suggested,® merely advisory. Around 1608, at any rate, he 
possessed authority and power, and exercised it. 

It is worth noting, finally, that the copy sent to Buc for licensing was clearly 
not the prompt-copy, as was the case with the licensing of both The Merchant 
of Venice and Pericles. This difference is perhaps due to the special circum- 
stances of Chapman’s case. 


The University of Notre Dame 


TWO ANALOGUES TO SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT OF 
THE WOOING OF CORDELIA 


Artuur M. SAMPLEY 


One of the few bright spots in the “cheerless, dark, and deadly” action of 
King Lear occurs in the first scene when the dowerless and exiled Cordelia is 
accepted in marriage by the King of France after having been previously re- 
jected by the favored Duke of Burgundy. In this sequence of events, Lear dis- 
inherits his daughter, then offers her to the Duke of Burgundy, who rejects 
her because she is dowerless, and finally explains her position to a second 
suitor, the King of France, who accepts her because “she is herself a dowry”. 

The King of France is a suitor of Cordelia in most of the sources, but in 
none of them is he present at the court when Cordelia is disinherited. The 
Duke of Burgundy is Shakespeare’s addition, and this entire sequence of events 
at Lear’s court does not appear in any of the previous versions of the Lear 
story.” 

In the anonymous King Leir the action of Leir in disinheriting Cordella is 
motivated by her refusal to be trapped into promising to marry the suitor of her 


3 W. W. Greg, “Entrance, Licence, and Publication”, The Library, Fourth Series, XXV (1945), 
10-11. 





1See Wilfred Perrett, The Story of King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare, 
Palaestra, XXXV (Berlin, Mayer & Muller, 1904), pp. 213-214. Perrett states, “In no earlier version 
except OP [Old Play of King Leir] does he [King of France] conduct his suit in person, and only 
there is to be found a hint of rivals in her love. In Sc. 2 we learn that Cordella has daily ‘several 
choyce of suters . . . and of the best degree’ (p. 310, 1. 22) but none of these put in an appearance.” 
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father’s choice, but this suitor, referred to as the Hibernian King, never appears 
on the stage. Cordella, outcast from the court, is wooed by the King of France 
in disguise. In Holinshed’s account, after Leir has disinherited Cordeilla, 
Aganippus, one of the twelve kings that ruled Gallia, sends an offer of marriage 
and, after learning that she is dowerless, repeats his offer and receives Cordeilla 
with Leir’s consent. The situation is similarly treated in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
A Mirour for Magistrates, and The Faerie Queene, the other sources probably 
used by Shakespeare.” 

It is a curious circumstance that analogues to the wooing of Cordelia ap- 
peared in Dekker’s Old Fortunatus and the anonymous The Wisdom of Doctor 
Dodipoll, both printed in 1600 some five or six years before the probable date 
of composition of King Lear. 

The closer analogue occurs in Act V, Scene i, of Old Fortunatus. There 
Athelstane, King of England, has a lovely daughter, Agripyne, for whom there 
are two rival suitors, the Prince of Cyprus and the Lord of Orleans. As a result 
of eating magic apples Agripyne becomes deformed when horns sprout on her 
head. When the King of England announces her misfortune to the Prince of 
Cyprus, this formerly favored suitor rejects Agripyne. Orleans, on the other 
hand, gladly accepts Agripyne in spite of her disfigurement. Athelstane there- 
upon awards his daughter to Orleans on the condition that he will “bear her 
far from England’s sight” 

The parallels between the wooing sequence in King Lear and in Old 
Fortunatus are striking. In each play the King of England has an attractive 
daughter who is sought by two foreign suitors. When the daughter falls into 
disgrace, the suitor apparently favored is informed by the father of the daugh- 
ter’s plight and in each play rejects her. The less favored suitor accepts the girl, 
praising her highly in spite of her misfortune. The King in each play com- 
mands the successful suitor to carry the daughter from his sight. 

A similar but somewhat more remote analogue to Cordelia’s wooing occurs 
in Act IV of the anonymous The Wisdom of Doctor Dodipoll, where Cornelia, 
daughter of Flores, is wooed by two suitors, Albertus and Dodipoll. When her 
father is disgraced and threatened with imprisonment, both suitors repudiate 
their former vows of affection. Thereupon Earl Cassimer, though he has not 
been previously a suitor, reveals his love for Cornelia and, after receiving re- 
fusals from Albertus and Dodipoll, proposes to Cornelia and is accepted. The 
analogy to the first scene of King Lear is not so close in The Wisdom of Doctor 
Dodipoll as in Old Fortunatus. Nevertheless, the fact that two plays printed 
in 1600 contain incidents in which a rejected girl is saved from disgrace by the 
quick response of a faithful suitor does reveal some vogue for this effective turn 
of plot on the stage shortly before Shakespeare wrote King Lear. 


North Texas State University 


2 Perrett, pp. 272-287. 
8 Old Fortunatus V.i. 56. 
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FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Frontispiece is reproduced from a needlework portrait of King Charles 
II in the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles. The artist 
is unknown. Embroidered portraits of Charles I are known, done in the manner 
of Van Dyck. Some of these are on satin in colored floss silk, chiefly in split stitch 
slightly padded. Long and short and chain stitches were also used, in combina- 
tion with French knots and velvet stitch. Later embroidered portraits were some- 
times done in black silk, in imitation of engravings. Small portraits were often 
mounted in a metal setting, as for a miniature. 

The illustrations on pages 414, 424, and 442 are from Braun and Hogenberg’s 
Civitates Orbis Terrarum (1593-1618); see SQ, XII, 354. The view of Witten- 
berg is included because of reference to it in Hamlet. 


—_o--— 


FESTIVALS 


Shakespeare festivals were more numerous and better attended in 1961 than 
ever before. Productions varied in quality from the deplorable to the brilliant. 
Faint hearted directors who distrusted their own abilities to understand Shake- 
speare’s intentions and lacked confidence in their actors’ capacities to play the 
parts written for them resorted to trickery: period costuming, adventitious his- 
torical associations, buffoonery, gimmicks. The judicious grieved, and a certain 
quantity of barren spectators guffawed. More often than not, an honest attack 
upon a play, even by youthful, intelligent actors, was rewarded with grateful 
applause, especially if the major performers had good voices and were at ease 
in speaking blank verse. Stages that approximate that of the Globe disclosed 
unexpected beauties in Shakespeare’s plays to actors and audiences alike. There is 
a fruitful interchange of talent, within the country and across the Atlantic. At- 
tend several festivals a year for five years, and each year you will see familiar 
faces and hear familiar voices in places far remote from the point of first ac- 
quaintance. What happened in the production of hybrid corn is no more exciting 
than what is going on among the Shakespeare festivals. As for audiences, the 
SRO sign is always out in England’s Stratford. From Stratford, Ontario, Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, Oregon, San Diego, Colorado, Arizona, come reports of 92% 
to 98% capacity. In Ontario, 25,000 school children were expected to see the last 
two weeks of Henry VIII. During its spring tune-up, Stratford, Connecticut, re- 
ported that 80,000 high school students would see Twelfth Night within seven 
weeks. 


——()——_ 


THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 


Just before the 1961 season opened, the Governors of the Shakespeare Memor- 
ial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon had the honor to announce that Her Majesty 
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Queen Elizabeth II had graciously commanded that the name should henceforth 
be the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. The Theatre now has three companies: one 
to perform at Stratford, a second at the Aldwych in London, and a third for 
touring. 


—Oo—— 


CANADIAN FESTIVAL 


In preparation for its tenth season, the Stratford Shakespearean Festival in 
Ontario, Canada, will make important changes in its stage, which is already well 
known for its effectiveness. Experience has showed that a larger playing area is 
needed, sight lines may be improved, and the stage facade simplified. These 
changes will be discussed in the Winter number of SQ, in connection with the 
review of the 1961 season. The Seminars, which have proved unexpectedly popu- 
lar in 1960 and 1961, will be continued next year. At the end of the 1961 season, 
an Annual Avondale-Stratford Festival Theatre Study Grant was established in 
memory of the late Charles Coburn. Graybeards will recall that the Coburn 
Players toured the United States before and after World War I, giving perform- 
ances indoors and out. For thousands, this was their first acquaintance with 
Shakespeare outside the covers of a book. 


Hp 


THE SOUTHEASTERN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
Rosert W. Loverr 


The Southeastern Shakespeare Festival, produced by Atlanta’s Academy 
Theater in conjunction with Emory University, presented six weeks of Shake- 
spearian drama during July and August, 1961. The repertory consisted of Rich- 
ard II, As You Like It, and King Lear, each of which was presented twice a 
week at Emory. The professional principals were supported by drama students 
and aspirants, most of whom handled their roles competently. The company 
used a modified Elizabethan stage, irregularly shaped, which provided five acting 
levels. Since no scenery and few properties were used, the dramas moved quickly, 
scene changes requiring only a few seconds of darkness. The multi-level stage 
was well suited to all three productions largely owing to its simplicity and flexi- 
bility. Frank Wittow, director of the Academy Theater, directed As You Like 
It and also played Lear. Richard II and King Lear were directed by Sydney 
Walter (“Edgar”; “Amens”) and John Oettinger (“Bushy”) respectively. Al- 
though the total attendance of 5500 was far short of capacity, both Emory Uni- 
versity and the Academy Theatre consider the Festival a success. No plans have 
been announced for future Shakespeare Festivals. 

Emory University 
—o-—- 


MEMPHIS SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL—TENTH SEASON 


Epwin Howarp 


The Shakespeare Festival of Memphis State University gave seven perform- 
ances (April 23-29) of Julius Caesar, under the direction of Eugene Bence of 
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MS.U., in its tenth year. In The Memphis Press-Scimitar of 27 July 1951, the 
editor, Mr. Edward J. Meeman, threw out a challenge. Noting the founding of 
the American Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Connecticut, he declared that 
any community would benefit by instituting such a festival and asked, “Why not 
Memphis?” Dr. Don Streeter, then head of the Speech and Drama Department 
at Memphis State, read the article and echoed the question, adding, “Why not at 
Memphis State?” Jack Smith, then President of M.S.U. could not think of an 
answer to either question and so gave Streeter permission to confer with editor 
Meeman on how a Memphis Shakespeare Festival might be started. They agreed 
on broad principles. It should be a community-wide undertaking, though Mem- 
phis State was originating it and would play host. Its primary purpose would 
be to enable Memphians, especially young people, to see Shakespeare performed. 

In February of 1952, the first Memphis Shakespeare Festival was presented. 
Nine hundred persons saw three performances of Twelfth Night. It was a start. 
The next year, the run of Romeo and Juliet had to be increased to four perform- 
ances. The year after that, the Coterie took over ticket sales, added a students’ 
matinee, and attendance at The Taming of the Shrew jumped to 3600. In 1957, 
set and costume design competitions were inaugurated, and the Festival took 
a big step forward artistically with Hamlet. In 1958, Memphis Civic Ballet wove 
a rich new thread into the Festival fabric with its Midsummer Night's Dream 
dances, and the Youth Symphony provided the opening night overture. Poster 
and program cover design contests were begun in 1959, and King Lear played to 
more than 4000. 

Last year, the Festival was incorporated as a non-profit, cultural and educa- 
tional institution. Locally designed costumes, dances by the Civic Ballet, and fine 
performances by the growing Shakespeare Festival stock company created a 
memorable Tempest, which pushed attendance to a new high of 4600. Front 
Street Theatre got into the act and took Shakespearian love scenes right into 
city and county high schools, to the delight of thousands of students. 

And so it grows, this Memphis Shakespeare Festival. 

We believe, with Shakespeare, that “What's past is prologue.” 

Memphis, Tennessee 
—-——O—_ 


ALTADENA SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Between 4 August and 9 September, the Festival Players, in association with 
the Los Angeles County Department of Parks and Recreation, gave 27 perform- 
ances of four plays, Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Much Ado in Altadena’s open-air theater. The young company acted with 
spirit, good timing, and effective business. The audiences, containing a gratify- 
ingly large proportion of young people, responded enthusiastically to the dramatic 
points scored under the direction of Mr. Loy G. Norrix. One evening, Nature 
took charge of the lighting effects and ended a lunar eclipse just at Romeo’s 
“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear.” 

—O———_ 


OTHER SUMMER SHAKESPEARE 
In New York City, difficulties about the use of park space were settled, and 
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Mr. Papp’s dedicated actors and actresses gave pleasure to thousands in their 
most ambitious season to-date. In the Sylvan Amphitheatre near the foot of the 
Washington Monument in Washington, D. C., Ellie Chamberlain produced 
and directed performances of Twelfth Night by local non-equity actors with pre- 
vious experience in stock, and T.V. John Halford designed, and Marjorie Slaiman 
executed, the costumes. David Amram’s music was used. As in New York City, 
admission was free. Northern California had its first annual Shakespeare Festi- 
val, following the incorporation of the non-profit Marin Shakespeare Festival in 
Ross, California. 4 Midsummer Night's Dream was performed on Friday and 
Saturday evenings from 14 July through 19 August under the direction of John 
and Ann Brebner, who founded the festival with the encouragement and support 
of Mrs. Norman B. Livermore and the Board of Directors of the Marin Art and 
Garden Center. In its first season, the Marin Festival awarded a scholarship to 
Miss Vickie Schagian, who played Hippolyta. It proposes to award six scholar- 
ships to actor-technicians in 1962, when Twelfth Night and The Winter's Tale 
are to be produced. 


——Oo—— 


SHAKESPEARE NEWS 


The newly organized Shakespeare Society of Japan (see SQ, XII, 164) has 
published Volume I, Number 1, of Shakespeare News. Articles are in Japanese 
and English. Recent editions of Shakespeare and scholarly books are reviewed 
or listed, and pertinent articles in current periodicals are noticed. 














Correspondence 


A NOTE ON DR. GORDON R. SMITH’S ARTICLE, “BRUTUS, 
VIRTUE, AND WILL” 


Korar Surya Narayana Rao 


In his excellent article, “Brutus, Virtue, and Will”,* Dr. Smith arrives at 
the conclusion that “although his (Brutus’s) behavior, even to himself, is 
clothed in the habit (both dress and custom) of virtue, his basic motivation is 
egotistical satisfaction of his will, for, as has been shown, he rules or over-rules 
on all occasions, with brandished virtue if possible, without it if he must... . 
Caesar demanded the outward forms of domination: Brutus, the essence” 
(p. 378). 

Dr. Smith’s conclusion that Caesar demanded the outward forms of domi- 
nation and Brutus, the essence, is very valid. Indeed, we can go a step further 
and assert that, while Caesar deluded himself into believing that he was a man 
of strong will and could do what he wished, he, in fact, hugged the ideal of 
popularity and was more democratic than often made out to be. In the play, he 
changes his will a number of times to satisfy the people. But he does not change 
his will where it is demanded of him that he must do so in an arbitrary manner 
violating the established law. The best example of this is when he refuses to act 
like a dictator and recall the man banished under law. The conspirators would 
have him revoke the law and recall the banished Publius Cimber. Caesar is put 
to death not because he is a dictator but because he refuses to behave like one. 
There is a great tragic irony here. Caesar is no dictator. Brutus, and not Caesar, 
is the real dictator of the play. In a sense, Antony is dictatorial, but surely his 
will would have obeyed that of Brutus if only they had not been on the opposite 
sides. All the evidence in the drama goes to show that Antony has great respect 
and admiration for Brutus, and we may surmise that he would have gladly 
subordinated his will to that of Brutus in a situation where the two would be 
working together. 

But Dr. Smith’s sartorial metaphor does not convey the real relationship be- 
tween Brutus’ will and his virtue. It is doing poor justice to Brutus to say that 
his virtue is a cloak which he puts on and puts off at his will. His virtue is 
more basic than that. We unhesitatingly agree that Brutus’ will is mighty and 
dominating (and even domineering). But we cannot deny that Brutus’ sense 
of virtue and honor is essential to him as the air he breathes. Even as we see the 
branches of a mighty elm spreading out, we see the will of Brutus. But his 
virtue is like the root of the tree hidden beneath the surface of the earth. It 
feeds his will; it strengthens it, and it keeps it alive. Take away his sense of 
virtue and honor, and you take away his very life. He may be wrong in his 
judgment, but he is honest in his belief. He struggles within himself to satisfy 
himself, to be at peace with himself, and to be honest with himself. He takes a 


1 Shakespeare Quarterly, X (Summer, 1959), 367-379. 











long time to steel his wavering mind. “Honor” and “Virtue” fire his spirit and 
strengthen it. That is the reason why the anonymous letters of the conspirators 
emphasize his ancestral and family reputation, and exploit his sense of personal 
honor. It is they who clothe the presentation of their case in the garb of honor, 
for to them honor is not an important motive. But to Brutus, it is. To him, 
honor and virtue are not the superstructure of an edifice; rather they are the 
very foundation. We look at the edifice, the view it commands, and are im- 
pressed by its towering height and commanding view. We are apt to forget 
that it has gone down deeper before rising high. The source of strength is there 
beneath the surface. In the case of Brutus, his will is rooted in honor and virtue. 
Once so rooted, it assumes huge proportions, and subdues all other wills. His 
sense of honor is more organic than sartorial in nature, and is of paramount 
importance in its ability to feed the strong will. 


State University of New York 
Albany 


The Character of Brutus: An Answer to Mr. Rao 


Gorpon Ross SmirH 


Perhaps Mr. Rao’s strictures upon my Brutus article issue from his rather 
too heavy emphasis upon the clothing metaphor, and I confess I ought to have 
considered that metaphor more carefully, for it does imply a superficial and 
removable quality to Brutus’ virtue which I did not intend it to convey. I do 
think that the remainder of my paper, particularly the conclusion, makes clear 
that I look upon Brutus’ “virtue” as an essential part of his character. Perhaps a 
better figure would have been that Brutus’ virtue looks like a golden sceptre 
that rules by moral spell those willing to accept its sovereingty, but that the 
gold is plate which conceals his will, an iron rod ready to bruise and break the 
disobedient. This metaphor is very fancy, as anything so indebted to Miltonic 
verse must be, and I had rather take refuge in the observation that Brutus as I 
have interpreted him is a recurrent human type, therefore more believable, 
therefore more suitable to tragic representation, than Mr. Rao’s Brutus, which 
seems to me much better as an abstract structure indicating what would be nice 
than as an account of how some people are constituted. I agree that Brutus is 
portrayed as feeling and saying that his virtue is the power implementing and 
justifying his will—and I believe such persons commonly do so—but Mr. Rao 
appears to have accepted Brutus’ explanation at its face value, and I do not. My 
immediate reasons I have already given: that Brutus’ actions do not in fact 
conform with his assertions, and that this fact of his character, present as early 
as the orchard soliloquy, becomes stridently evident in the quarrel scene of 
Act IV. e 

Further reasons can be adduced from Shakespeare’s source and from his use 
of it. Plutarch early remarks upon the persistence of will and virtue in Brutus: 


They say also that Caesar sayd, when he hearde Brutus pleade: I knowe 
not, sayd he, what this young man woulde, but what he woulde, he willeth 
it vehementlie. For as Brutus gravetie and constant minde woulde not 
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graunt all men their requests that sued unto him, but being moved with 
reason and discretion, did alwayes encline to that which was good and 
honest: even so when it was moved to followe any matter, he used a kinde 


of forcible and vehement perswasion that calmed not, till he had obteyned 
his desire.* 


This passage will, of course, support Mr. Rao’s conception of Brutus just as well 
as it does my own. But it is also clear that Shakespeare frequently heightened 
these qualities in adapting other details from Plutarch to the effect I have already 
stated. For example, Plutarch declared that Brutus opposed all of the other 
conspirators upon the matter of proscribing Antony because he thought Antony 
gifted and honorable (VI, 198). Shakespeare included Brutus’ opposition to all 
the conspirators on this matter but the reasons he has Brutus give is that Antony 
“is given / To sports, to wildness, and much company” (II. i. 188-189).? This 
change of reason changes Brutus from a moral man to a moralistic one. 

The same type of change governs other borrowings also. In the quarrel 
scene Shakespeare combined three different incidents from Plutarch out of 
chronological order and in such a way that Brutus comes off much worse than 
he does in Plutarch. This roaring quarrel together with its Nestor-Favonius- 
Cynic Poet interruption, is described elaborately in Plutarch, but what the 
quarrel was about we are not told. Presumably it was not money, for Plutarch 
says earlier that Brutus had demanded money of Cassius and had received a 
third of what Cassius had, against the advice of his subordinates. Neither was 
it over Lucius Pella and his embezzling, for that matter follows the great 
quarrel. In Shakespeare, Lucius Pella is the initial cause of the quarrel and the 
charge against him is that he took bribes from Sardians, not that he embezzled 
public funds, as in Plutarch. Shakespeare’s Brutus later equates this bribe-taking 
with extortion (IV. iii.71-75). Brutus then reproaches Cassius for having de- 
nied him gold, and Cassius twice asserts he had not done so. Those members of 
the Elizabethan audience familiar with Plutarch would have been more prone 
to believe Cassius here than Brutus. The net result of these changes is that 
Shakespeare heightens Brutus’ willfulness and undermines his moralistic pro- 
nouncements with bad logic and implied dishonesty. 

Readers of Plutarch would have remembered that Caesar was said to have 
spared Brutus after the defeat of Pompey because he thought Brutus might be 
his natural son.* Shakespeare used this detail to show the iron hypocrisy of 
Brutus’ character in what is perhaps its most subtle, velvet-gloved form. As 
they stand over Caesar’s bleeding carcass, Brutus advises Antony, “Our reasons 
are so full of good regard / That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, / You 
should be satisfied” (III. i. 224-226). Brutus is telling Antony that although An- 
tony had been close to Caesar, Brutus was closer: he was his son, and Antony is 
comparatively an outsider who ought not to meddle in a family affair. If Brutus, 
the son, who would have had most reason to honor his father, should have 
found it necessary to commit this act, how should Antony, an cutsider, question 
it? Yet Brutus never elsewhere gives even the slightest indication that he thinks 
he might be Caesar’s son, or even that the matter is in his mind. Clearly his 


1 Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, translated by Sir Thomas North (London: 
Nutt, 1896), VI, 186-187. 

2 All quotations are from The Complete Plays and Poems, ed, Neilson and Hill (Boston, 1942). 

8 North’s Plutarch, V1, 185. 
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admonition to Antony is a combination of presumptive filiation and dubious 
moralism designed to put Antony in his place, as gently as possible, naturally. 
Brutus is depicted as taking advantage of a popular notion in which he himself 
does not believe. If Mr. Rao were to say that Plutarch’s Brutus is a better phil- 
osopher or a more moral man than Shakespeare’s, I should agree. That Shake- 
speare’s Brutus is some paragon of golden virtue justifying will, however, I 
doubt. Brutus himself tells us so (“I am arm’d so strong in honesty”, IV. iii. 67), 
but what man in his senses told that by another would believe it? 

Mr. Rao’s attitude toward Brutus really calls in question the fundamental 
critical assumptions of my paper. He is on one kind of standard critical ground 
when he accepts a Shakespearian character at its own face value; this principle, 
a convention of primitive theatrical technique, has been declared by various 
modern scholars to be the chief means of understanding Shakespearian character. 
The most conspicuous advocates of this approach have been Professors 
Schiicking and Stoll. Limitations of space oblige me to reserve my opinion of 
their criticism to another occasion, but I must say here that I accept that particu- 
lar principle for the interpretation of Shakespeare only as a last resort, and 
where other efforts to understand have failed. Moreover, although I have an- 
swered Mr. Rao with parallels from Plutarch to show that my interpretation is 
not ahistorical or anachronistic, I do not think source study the chief key to 
reliable interpretation either. Shakespeare in his portrait of Brutus has so 
emphasized certain aspects of character which were not explicit and sometimes 
not even implicit in Plutarch that he has created a character only tenuously 
related to that in his source, however many incidents they may have in common. 
In his portrait of Caesar Shakespeare introduced a character totally different 
from that of Caesar in Plutarch, and that discussion I must also leave to another 
occasion. 

Certainly I will grant those critics whose views appear to lie behind Mr. 
Rao’s that Shakespeare employed both literary sources and theatrical conventions 
in constructing his plays. On these grounds and evidence derived from them 
Professor Stoll repeatedly denied any psychological validity to Shakespearian 
characterization. Professor Lionel Trilling has made an excellent comment upon 
this opinion: “Professor Stoll seems to go on the assumption that Shakespeare’s 
audience were conscious of convention. ... What they were conscious of was 
life, into which they made an instantaneous translation of all that took place on 
the stage.”* If this is so, as I think it is, Professor Stoll’s position is not historical 
but rather, pseudo-historical—and somewhat pedantic. One wonders if he hasn’t, 
as a learned scholar, committed the fault of the Romantic critics: projecting into 
Shakespeare his personal predilections. Neither Professor Stoll nor anyone else 
has demonstrated that Shakespeare could mot have employed his own direct 
observation in interpreting his sources and in constructing his plays, and no 
one can so demonstrate because such a proposition is in its nature undemon- 
strable. The opportunity and burden of proof rest with the supporters of the 
contrary proposition, and the nature of the proof must be thai Shakespearian 
characters parallel recurrent human types. To dismiss such parallels on Professor 
Stoll’s undemonstrable proposition would surely be arrant pedantry. It is true 
that the artist gives us not “real life” but a representation of some sort, but that 


4“The Sense of the Past”, The Liberal Imagination (New York, 1949). 
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representation is not therefore necessarily spurious, any more than are the verbal 
and mathematical formulations of physical scientists, which are also symbolic 
and conceptual representations of unapproachable realities. Nobody knows what 
“real life” is, but I suspect that great poets and painters sometimes achieve truer 
representations of it in their art than most of the rest of us do in our own minds. 

Ultimately, I think the case for my interpretation of Brutus must rest upon 
these two points: first, the total pattern of Brutus’ behavior (speech and action), 
as evidenced by the text of the play; and second, the parallels to that pattern in 
modern psychiatric observation. Conservative academics may reject this second 
point on the grounds that Freudianism is a twentieth-century fad without cor- 
respondence in the facts of human behavior, and such a blanket attitude was 
understandable forty years or so ago, but at this late date the attitude deserves 
no kinder a name than did the blanket rejection of the theory of evolution in 
1920. 


The Pennsylvania State University 





SHAKESPEARE AND FRANKLIN 


ALwIn THALER 


In his recent note on “Shakespeare and America’s Revolutionary Leaders” 
(Shakespeare Quarterly, Xl, 160), Dr. Ernst J. Schlochauer states that “No 
reference to Shakespeare by Benjamin Franklin is known.” His authority for this 
statement is Professor Esther C. Dunn, who, in her Shakespeare in America 
(New York, 1939, pp. 102, 107), had remarked that “in a person like Benjamin 
Franklin, schooled in the university of hard knocks, it is not surprising to find 
no reference whatever to Shakespeare. . . . Franklin had no time for... 
Shakespeare.” Without anew lamenting ancient (and honorable) oversights, I 
beg leave to observe, as I have done once before, that these statements concern- 
ing Franklin’s never referring to Shakespeare are incorrect. I stated the facts 
in 1941, in an article on “Franklin and Fulke Greville”, published in PMLA, 
LVI, 1059ff. From this I quote (p. 1062): 


Certain it is that Franklin was not entirely unaware of Shakespeare. He 
quoted Shakespeare at least once—in a letter addressed to Robert R. Liv- 
ingston from Passy, France on July 22, 1783. Herein, after referring to the 
provisional treaty of peace, Franklin recalls Iago’s XXX lines concerning the 
handkerchief—by way of “caution” lest John Adams’s “publicly expressed” 
suspicions of the French ministry might breed future diplomatic trouble: “as 
Shakespeare says, ‘Trifles light as Air’ &c.” (Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, New York, 1907, ed. A. H. Smyth, IX, 61-62; Othello, III, iii, 322.) 


The real culprit is the indexer of the Writings of Benjamin Franklin. He 
failed to list Shakespeare among those present. 


The University of Tennessee 
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